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NATIONAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 


Tue first annual meeting of the National Health 


ville, N. Y., under the immediate auspices of Dr 
Jackson and associates of “ Our Home on the Hill- 


side,” daring the days and evenings of September | 


14th and 15th, 1859. The arrangements for the 


meetings were all that could have been desired, | 
and the large hall was well-filled during the | 


entire session. Not one of the sevenor eight drug- 
physicians gave the movement the least favor or 
encouragement. Only two of them showed the 


light of their countenances in the hall, and they | 


came apparently with the view of counteracting 
rather than of strengthening any influence which 
the proceedings might 
mind. 

The Convention formally organized on Wednes- 
day morning by calling Dr. Trall, of New York, to 


the chair, who proceeded to explain the funda- | 


mental and radical differences between the drug 
and the hygenic systems of medication. He 


in its philosophy, and, as a necessary consequence, 
vastly more injurious than useful to the world. 
. He boldly charged three quarters of all the dis- 


Hodropathy, 


| ciety, upon the erroneous 


i of a single 


| the drug-physicians of Dansville 
} dollars if he would come before the audience, and 


} no disrespect to the medical profession 
Association was held in Caneseraga Hall, Dans- | 
| He conceded them to be gentlemen and scholars, 


have ypon the public | 


| found ignorance 


charged the popular system as being totally false | 
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doctrines and fatal 


practices of medical men. And he showed that, 


| by adopting false and erroneous premises, and 
} wholly misinterpreting the laws of nature as ap- 
| plicable to the living organism, physicians have, in 


all ages, been blind leaders of the blind ; and were, 


to this day, unable correctly to explain the nature 


one of their thousand diseases, or 
the rationale of the action of any one of their thre: 
thousand remedies In order to put these asser 
tions to the proof, he offered to give any one of 


hundred 


| correctly explain his own system; another hund 


red dollars if he would correctly tell the people 


} what the principles of the hygienic system wert 
| another hundred dullars if he would explain th 


nature of disease; and a hundred dollars each if 
he would give the true rationale of any of the 


)} different diseases; another bundred if he would 


explain the modus operandi of medicines ; a hund 


and, finally, a 
hundred dollars each for as many of his remedies 
as he would correctly explain the action of. 

Dr. Trall was very careful to state that he meant 
in general, 
nor to the physicians of Dansville in particular 
intelligent, and well informed in the arts and 
sciences generally, and as philanthropic as any 
other class in the community. But the error was 
im their system. Its premises were false, hence 
ite problems were all wrong, so that no physician, 
from their stand point, could correctly explain 
any fundamental problem in relation to the theory 
of medical science, or the practice of the healing 


; art. 


This offer (or challenge, as many considered it 
was noised about the village, and gave mortal 
offense to some of the doctors. One of them, Dr 


| Hovey by name, attended in the afternoon of the 


second day, and charged Dr. Trall with insulting 
the medical profession of Dansville, accusing them 
of not knowing anything, etc. Dr. Trall ex- 
mae that he not acoused the physicians of 
ansville of ignorance but of error. He admitted 
that the physicians of Dansville could explain the 
problems pre 1 as well as the Professors in 
of the New York, Philadelphia, or Boston 
Colleges could; and these all confessed their pro- 
This did not satisfy the pug 
nacious doctor, who seemed determined to make 
the controversy s personal rather than a profes- 
sional one. Dr. Trall, then, to bring the matter 
to an issue and present it in the simplest manner | 
possible. offered to give Dr. Hovey one hundred | 


eases and premature deaths which now afflict so- / dollars if he would explain correctly the action of 


To 


any the Haws of ile. 


166. 
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* Certainly ; all anderstand it,” 
said Dr. Morron, and went on to finish his anatomy, 
ete After he had concluded, Dr. Trall arose and 
asked Dr un if he had explained the action 
of a piece of bread on the human stomach 
* Yes, certainly,’ said Dr. Morron; “ but | don’t 
care anything about the hundred dollars” The 
hundred dollars are at your service when you 
earn them,” replied Dr. Trall * but 
answering the question | proposed, you 
even talked about it.’ 

Did you not say 

lred dollars if 
digestion 

oe B sir, I said nothing about digestion. I said, 
the action of bread on the human stomach.” 

The read is it,a ha! | thought 

you meant the process of digestion.” 

* No I meant what | said 

Dr. Hovey. seeing that his friend was effectually 
used up in not understanding the point after it 
had been stated several times very plainly, and in 
the same words, could contain himself no longer 
He arcee and accused Dr Trall of quibbling. and 
a number ther unamiable things I irall 
has come and insulted the profession of Dans 
said Dr. Hovey, ** and Lam not disposed to 
let him dodge out of itin this way. We will have 
this matter discussed Dr. Trall shall put up 
his money, and a committee shall be sppointed to 
lecide it,” ete 

Dr. Trall replied, “‘ 1 accept your proposition to 
discuss the matter, and with a!l the conditions 
you have named.” Dr. Hovey then silently sub 
sided for the day. Dr. Trall renewed the chal 
lenge the next day, and in the evening Dr. Jack 
son, in behalf of Dr. Trall, assured Dr Hovey and 
the medical gentlemen present, that Dr. Trall was 
ready for the discussion with all the conditions 
Dr. Hovey had named, and would see him or them 
so soon as the Convention adjourned, aad make 
the usual Aarrengements for a debate. No re- 
sponse was made; nothing was heard from the 
doctors, nor could Dr. Trall ascertain that any of 
them were present. However, after the meeting 
had adjourned and the ball was nearly cleared, 
Dr. Hovey and his friend, a Dr. Patchin (the latter 
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an old and gray-haired Ese lapian, and, to all 
appearance, the worse for liquor, or tobacco, or 
both,) called out loudly for Dr. Trall, and accused 
him of trying to get away so as to dodge the dis- 
cussion, Dr. Trall returned, followed by twenty 
or thirty who were just leaving, when a dialogue 
to the following purport ensued : 

Dr. H. Just as I expected, you were trying to 

away without meeting us. 7 

Dr. T, If you say you will d seuss any question 
between us, | am ready. 

Dr. H. You have come here and insulted us 
You have accused the physicians of Dansville of 
not knowing anything; now you are trying to 
avoid the responsibility 

Dr. T. Not at all, sir; I wes not before aware of 
your presence. Just say that ‘a will divcuss the 
matter, and the thing is settlec 

Dr. H, You offered a hundred dollars if any 

ysician would explain the process of digestion, 
a then tried to quibble out of it You are 
a—a— 

Dr. T. Hold on, doctor. I said nothing about 
the process of digestion 

Dr. H. You did, and several others heard you. 

Dr. T. Find the persen who heard me say so. 

Dr. H. (after gazing around dubiously). They 
are all gone away now. 

Dr. T. L said the action of bread on the human 
stomach. Ask Dr. Morron 

Dr. Morron was appealed to, but by this time he 
had got the question through his hair, and so was 
obliged to confirm the statement of Dr Trall, and 
this converted the doctor's cloudy visage into 
very thuoder and lightning 

Dr. H. Pat up your money, and put your ques- 
tion in writing and we will meet you.’ 

Dr. T. Who is we? Say that you will meet 
me. end I am ready. 

Dr. H. That is nothing to you. We will have 
some one. 

Dr. T It ie something to me. I shall not ac- 
cept any boohy cr blackguard you might turn 
out. Let me know my man. If it is you, say 
so. If not, hold your peace 

Dr. Patchin then came to the rescue of his 
friend (and he fairly trembled with wrath, vex- 
ation, anxiety, liquor, tobacco, nervousness, or 
from some other cause or causes). 

Dr P. The committee to decide this discussion 
must be specially educated to understand such 
subjects, and their competency must be certified 
by others who are so educated. 

Dr. T. Bah! Your game is very tra rent, 
You must have the question we discuss decided 
by a committee composed exclusively of 4//opath- 
ie physicians, whose cumpetency must be cer- 
tified by other Allopathic physicians. Very gen- 
erous on your part. No wonder you dare not 
trust any one else. I did not expect. gentlemen, 
to bring you before the people with your system 
You know too well it will not bear discussion, so 
good. bye 

So ended the confabulation with the doctors 
Dr. Jackson. in his open'ng remarks the following 
evening. declined having anything to do with any 
discussion with the Dansville doctors; but he as 
sured the physicians and the people that Dr. Trall 
would not dodge nor quibble, but would perform 
all he had promised. His method of discussing 
these matters of diffrence wes by curing the sick. 
He defended the profession in the matter of dosing 
and Arugging invalids, and laid the blame on the 
people « people live wrong, and violate the 
aws of health continually ; and when sicknessand 
suffering come as the necessary consequences, they 
send for the doctors to give them me‘icine. and the 
doctors give it because the people demand it. Dr. 
Jackson alluded to an epidemic then prevailing at 
Wayland, near Dansville, where many deaths 
occurred under drug-treatment, and the 
were in consternation. He had been called to 
see two cases—a father and son - whom he in- 
structed to let medicine alone, attend to clean- 
liness and ventilation, and keep quiet. “ I gave 
them an idea,” said Dr. Jackson; “ideas are my 
medicines, and they were better in a few hours.” 
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We mey remark, in this connection, that on the | 
evening succeeding the Convention, Dr. Jackson , 
gave a lec'ure in one of their churches, to the i 
people of Wayland, and no doubt put the disease, | 
the panic, and the doctors to flight. But whether | 
Dr. Jackson's defense of the Dansville doctors, or | 
Dr. Trall’s attack, as it was called, was 


we 
As rt of a fret day’s proceedings, the 
a 
following «fbcers were unanimously elected for 
the ensuing year: 
Parstpenr, 
R. T. Tears, M.D., New York. 
Vice Parsipents. 
Ralph Hanley, Jr., Sheepscot ne Maine. 
Mrs. Martha J. Webb, Claremont, N. H. 
Frank D. Barton, Vergennes, Vt. 
Mrs. Frances B. Johnson, Fiskdale, Mass. 
T. B, Carpenter, New Haven, Conn. 
E. M. Aldrich, Providence, R. 1. 
O. D. Blanchard, Fayetteville, N. Y. 
Mrs. Virgil Hilyer, Jersey City, N. J. 
Randal Evans. Bridgeport. Penn. 
D. H Plaine, Bonsacks, Virginia. 
Hl. B. Farrar, Farboro, N. C. 
Samuel Irwin, Jonesboro, 5. C 
Rev. Wm. A Simmons, Macon, Ga. 
D. F. Prout, Mobile, Alabama. 
John Clarke, New Granada, Miss. 
James B Powell, Sequin, Texas. 
M. W. Graves, Florence, Kentucky. 
John A. Hamilton, Fayetteville, Tenn. 
J. 8. Galloway, Ohio, 
Kt. 8. Taylor, Indiana. 
Whitfield Sandford, Lilinois. 
K. K. Rugg, Iowa 
Josiah Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 
J M. McElroy, Luton, Ark. 
Calvin Ous, Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
Hon, John Bali, Grand Rapids. Mich. 
Henry A. Brewster, Florence, Nebraska. 
Washington F. Anderson, Salt Luke City, Utah. 
Ira Spaulding, Niagara Falls, Canada. 
Recorptine Secarrary—M. W. Simmons 
Cora: sponpine Sec.—Mrs. M. J, M. Herd. 
Taeasvurnen—Giles E Jackson. 
Executive Commirree—F. Wilson Hurd ;: Jas. 
G. Clark; H. N. Austin; N. P. Bargess; Z. P. 
Glass. 


In the evening, Rev. G. W. Trask, of Massachu- 
setts, gave a lecture on tobacco. He treated 
mainly of its pathological consequences, and gave 
a fearful exposition of its ruinous effects on the 
physical, moral, and intellectual nature of man, 
and of its rapidly degenerating effects on the 
young. As cearly, if not quite, all the doctors of 
Dansville are said to be tobacco-users, we rather 
suspect that they did not like this part of the per- 
formance any too well. Mr. Trask also spoke to 
the boys and girls in the echools of the village, 
and called them together in the hall, when a large 
number were induced to sign the anti-tobacco 
pledge—a pledge which very properly includes 
also liquor-drinking and profane «wearing. Great 
good will result to the people of Dansville from 
the labors of Mr. Trask, 

The princ:pal feature of the morning’s exercises . 
of the day was an admirable addres-, by 
Dr. Harriet N. Austin, on dress. Though the 
most difficult and most up lar of all the sub- | 
jects which can be presented to a iscuous 
assembly, it was delivered in an excellent manner 
and with telling effect. No speaker was listened | 
to with more profound attention, and, as far as | 
we could jadge, the “ American Costume” gained 
many theoretical and some practical friends as the | 
result of Miss Austin’s illustragions. Hez address 
ought to have been heard by every votary of } 
fashion, male and female, in the land. ; 

Giles R. Jackson (son of Dr. Jackson) related | 
his observations, on the subject of female dress, » 
while residing in Florence, Nebraska. He had | 
one Sain, SO eee toand | 
returning from Utah), who had tra : 
of the distance both ways on foot, some twenty- 
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| two hundred miles in all, and they invariably 
Their 


wore the short dress. experience was that 
= << travel two miles in the short dress 


found an obstinate patient, for Dr. Ginss retained 
enough of his reason to refuse to swallow any of 
his stuff. His friends insisted that he should take 
it, and, with the aid of the doctor, undertook to 
force it down his throat The poor eufferer re- 


sisted with all his feeble might, but numbers 


ailed, They beld his ha and pryed open 
is mouth, and so vi 


gorously did he struggle to 
avoid the dosing and drugging, that the ite was 
abraded from wriste, and his mouth end lips 
were severely cut and bruised) However, as 
good luck would have it, the physicien of his 
own choice, Dr. Galloway, a thorough Hydropa- 
thist, arrived in a few days, and put a stop to 
the drugging, and so a//owed the patient to get 
well. We have heard many awful stories of this 
horrid and abominable business of « rugging sick 
folks by foree and fraud, but nothing more dis- 
graceful to the deluded doctors than the case of 
Dr. Glass. 

F. Wilson Hurd treated particularly on the sub- 
ject of ventilation, as applicable to invalids, to 
private dwellings, to churches, and the public 
institutions, 

Mrs. Paxton paid a feeling tribute to the cause 
of bealth reform, and to the noble band who were 
so earnestly and effectively carrying forward the 
good work against the combined powers of fashion, 
sensuality, false , and sordid interest. 

The evening of the second day was occupied 
almost wholly by Dr. Jackson. His subject was 
diet. But in his popular style of matter and of 
manner he em! , incidentally, a wide range 
of subjecis, interspersing his reasonings and argu- 
ments with many practical illustrations and im- 
= anecdotes. His own experience in the 

ands of a score or two of the most eminent drug 
physicians of the country was related, and made 
« powerful impression. The re-cue of his wife 
(Mrs. Jackson stood conspicuously on the plat- 
form, d /a American costume, while her case was 
described) from the very j+ws of death, as ex- 
plained by the doctor, affected the audience 
deeply — some even to tears. 

As « popular on Health Reform, Dr. 
Jackson has no equal. We wish city and 
village in the United States could hear him a 
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damage to the business of the doctors. Dansville 
is a lovel SS ee 
ing aoe Veg ex osingy- A more salubrious 
locality exists not on , and can scarcely be 


imagined. Would the people there but adopt the 
principles advocated in the Convention. diseases 


would disappear from the place, and all the drug- 


doctors could be made useful in some better bus- | disease, to wonder if Aca/th is not of God, if # 


iness than 


: dealing out poisons to the 


are so . and so deladed, so 
demand them. 
communications, among man 
others of simi/sr tenor, were received and . 
from the warm friends of the Association who were 
unable to attend : 
New Grose Vittaen, Sovrusaiver Sept. Tt, 1859. 
Dr. J. C. Jacusox, ~ Our Home,” Dansville, N. Y. 

Dear Sir—Yours of the 20th ult. is at hand! 
for which please accept our thanks. It would 
afford Mrs. E. and myself great pleasure to attend 
the Health Convention, at its aproaching anni- 
versary in your place. We have thought and 
talked much about it; but it seems not to be 
practicable, or consistent with other duties now 
devolving upon us. We would like to be there, 
not only to attend the meetings. and by our pres- 
ence to contribute to the furtherance the 
praiseworthy object of this new organization —fo 
teach the people health, to make them intelligent 
on this subject; to impart, if we might, some of 
our experience— what we have learned by living 
fifty years—and to hear and learn from others; 
but to form the personal acquaintance of yourself, 
Dr. Austin, and others, whom we would be glad to 
see and greet. 

Till 1 was about thirty years of age, I ever 
enjoyed the best of health. I had received from 
my parents, as they also had from theirs, a good 
physical constitution. My mother lived to the 
age of 78; her mother to that of 96 years. My 
father still lives, aged 81; and his grandmother 
lived to the age of 105 years. But, for twenty 
years—from thirty to fifty years of ago—I was, 
much of the time, an invalid, subject to frequent 
colds, fevers, and asthma. I understood not, and 
obeyed not, as I now understand and obey. the 
laws of life and health, I am now quite well 
Mrs. E., too, is well; and, unlike most other wo 
men, ever has been well 

While we believe in, and would ever gratefully 
acknowledge the care of, a kind Providence over 
us, and ard all our sicknesses as judgments 
inflicted ae. we are wont now to a ide’ the 
transgressions of all Nature’s laws—physical as 
well as moral—to be sinful ; and we see less and 
less mystery in all our chastisements. 

With the best wishes that all who meet may 
have a gved time, that much good instruction may 
be imparted, and that all the recipients of it may 
have a will to put it in practice. F. W. Extmons 
To F. Wiusow Heap, Chairman of Ex. Com. of N. H. A. 

Dear Sir—Exceedinzly do I regret the neces- 
sity which compels my absence from the anniver- 
sary meeting of your Association ; for | consider 
its objects and aims second to those of no other 
organization under heaven, and I wish to bear 
some part in their triumph, so that when, partly 
at least, through its instrumentality, health shall 
be conferred on men, I may be among those who 
shall come near the gods. Deprived of this priv- 
ilege I can not fail to avail myself of another, that 
of expressing my entire sympathy with the move- 
ment you have so well and wisely inaugurated—- 
a movement which must soon challenge the con- 
sideration of philanthropists and Christians every- 
where; one in which it becomes all who have 
hearts to do and to suffer for humanity's sake to 
be enlisted 

The ple must have health. The heavy bur- 
dens of disease which bear them down must be 
removed before they are free to accept any other 
gospel in all its fuiln ss. 

© restore the race to its primitive condition, 

in this respect, to unfold anJ illustrate the prin- 

) ciples of hygiene, to bring men from the dark- 
ness of ancient pill-bags and drug shops into the 


mised) as to 
The 


marvelous light of obedience to nature, is, as | 
understand it, the object of your organization. 
And what nobler mission has any association to 
fulfill? What more likely to commend itself to « 
nine tenths of whom are invalid ’ 
spirit of inquiry on this subject is abroad. 
Men are beginning to question the divinity of 


should not be the rule and sickness the excep ionf 
instead of the converse ; if obedience wo God's laws 
will not give and secure it better than deadly 
poisonous and murderous lancets. 

Your efforts will be appreciated, your teachings 
will be received. 

Let, then, the deliberations of this first anniver- 
= Convention be characterized by wisdom and 

eration, so as to give to its influence the widest 

extension Some degree of enthusiasm on this 
subject is certainly allowable ; still, I would have 
all things done “ decently and in order ;” all 
things counted but lost. so that the world may 
be won back to its allegianc > to (iod and obedience 
to His laws, whether they be found written upon 
tables of stone amid thunder and lightning, or 
more silently inseribed u the fleshy tabletse of 
the temples it inhabits Hewny A. Bacwerer 

Oana, Avg. STth, 1959 


Friends-—I cheerfully grant the request, as far 
as in me lies, to lend a helping hand w promote 
the object of your gathering. Whenever a stroke 
of my pen can do aught to turn public attention 
to the laws of health, and the great necessity of 
studying them in their relation to human hap 

iness, or to make health-reformers more zealous 
in the practical application of their knowledge, 
as well as in spreading it. it shall be freely given 

The importance of healthy physical development 
has been the theme of so many pens for the last 
few years, that it seems scarcely probable that 
any are still wholly in the dark as to the means 
of ite attainment. Nor are they. People snow 
better that they do. It is not, generally speak- 
ing, with the approbation of their judgment that 
they indulge in health-destroying habits and prac 
tices. There are two reasons for this dereliction : 
It is erroneously supposed that the most enjoy- 
ment is to be gained by catering to common phys 
ical desires ; and that, however disurdered a state 
the body may be thrown into by such gratifica- 
tion, there is a panacea for it to be found in med- 
icine. 

I have often thought that there was a close an- 
alogy between ‘‘ getting religion,” so called, and 
drug-taking. The one is supposed to exempt a per 
son from the conseqences of all previous sin, no 
matter how creat it may have been, and the other 
to drive disease from the body, enabling the func 
tions of life to go on as harmoniously and vigor- 
ously as before war was waged against them by 
false conditions 

The consequence is, that transgression of moral 
law in the one case and of physical in the other is 
indulged in, as though with impunity ; it is grant- 
ed license by the blind faith in its supposed 
remedies. Could people see that the eternal pro- 
~— of the mind depends upon its present 

ve: t and improvement—on its freedom 
from error—they would shun the petty wrong 
thoughts and acts of every-day life as arch 
enemies of happiness —the end of human exist- 
ence—and not as now sin away the earth-life, 
thinking at last to seck and find pardon which 
will place them at the right band of the Most 
High. So with the physical; if the fact was fully 
appreciated, that every violation of health laws, 
however slight, ivevitably lessens permanently 
the capacity for normal action and long life, and 
so of physical enjoyment and consequent mental 
gro#th and happiness. disease-producing practices, 
now encouraged also by o delusive belief in the 
curative power of drugs, would soon be numbered 
with the things that were 

The laws which govern the physical, as well as 
those which control the mental or moral nature of 
man are God-ordained ; and. like their non-ob- 
servance, is fullowod by evil consequences, which, 
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however much they may be mitigated by right- 
doing, can never be entirely removed. And this 
leads me to what | was going to say 

Having become so perverte! in natural in- 
stincts and perceptions, people mistake abnormal 
for normal desires; and instead of granting o 
natural supply of the real needs of the body, its 
artificial wants, to its detriment, dre sedulously 
attended to Strange to say, even when they see 
that the ultimate results of such a course are evil 
only, they persistently purgue it Thousands te- 
day sit down to dinners of seasoned, compoundel 
food which they know is wholly unfit to serve the 
demands of the system——to build strong, healthy 
tissue—and why’ Evidently because they care 
more for the present gratification of a false taste 
than for an ultimate real good; more for animal 
enjoyment than mental 

In realiry. a great loss of enjoyment is incurred, 
even in the present, by yielding to the prompt- 
ings of p»rverted senses A strict adherence to 
hygrenic living soon renders them natural, when 
their action is far more pleasarable. So the sac - 
rifice and low is only on the side of those who 
fail to live in harmony with the laws of health 
When I am commended for practicing self-denial 
and it is always in a pifying ton n regard to 
diet, dress, ete., | always use the occasion to refute 
the erroneous idea that any snerifice of enjoy- 
ment is required to live simply and healthfully, 
and assert that, on the con rary, the plainest fare 
with a natural appetite affords more gustatory 
enjoyment, and of a higher order 
curean diet with a perverted tas‘e 
other senses ; 
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LETTER No. 22 


From Harriet N. Austia 
To 
Dear Burnx—We of the Health Neform School 


offensive 


always finding fault, complaining of the 


are undoubtedly thought to be a very 
people 


way in which the people eat, or drink, or dress, or 


work, or sleep, or play—attacking the doctors, 
blaming the ministers, or flading something wrong 


somewhere which we can assail. But the truth is, 


we are acting on the de/ensive The health, hope, 
peace, cx mfort, and usefulness of our people are 
ruined by their habits, and by the treatment 
which they receive at the hands of their doctors ; 
and our object is to defend them against them- 
selves and their professed friends. We want to 


deiend children against their mothers aad fathers 
—generations, unborn and unbegotten, against 
the terrible wrongs which their parents by their 
indalgences would inflict upon them. Men have 
trembled and staggered these many years under 
the heaps of sickness and pain which the devil 
and his angels have piled upon them. I[t is time 
that an army should arise and attack these le- 
gions at every pint. The health-refurmers wil! 
succeed if they fight uader the banner of Him who 
is a//-conqaering 

I find fault, now, with the practi :e which women, 
and men, too, have of wearing shaw/s in walking. 
If ome is to red« in a cold day, a good, thick woolen 
shawl, enveloping him from head to foot, may be a 
very nice thing. At least, | do not complain of it 
Bat when one comes to walk, be wants to get the 
benefit of walking. There is no form of exercise 
better calculated than this to bring into use a 
large number of muscles, to equalize the circula- 
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tion, to demand free play of the lungs, and to give 
tone to the brain and nervous system. But in 
order to derive benefit from it, one must walk 
with firm, positive tread, with the body up- 
right, the shoulders thrown back, the arms free 
to swing at the sides, the chest uncramped, and 
the body comfortably clad in a!) its parts, and 
overburdened jm none. 
the next hundred men and women whom yor shall 
see walking in shawls, you will see that ninety- 
nine of them violate nearly all these conditions 
The shaw! is held in front by the arms crossing 
the chest, thus depriving them of all motion ; the 
gait is stooping; the shoulders are brought for- 
ward upon the chest, constraining the action of 
the lungs, and a disproportionate amount of 
clothing is carried about the shoulders. Indeed, 
this article of clothing can not be worn to any pur- 
pose in any other way. if it is simply fastened at 
the throat, and left to hang loosely, unconfined by 
the arms, it is of no use as a protection against 
cold. It is lifted by every wind, and the air cir- 
culates freely about the arms and body. Hence 
I object to it as bei: g one of the poorest articles 
of apparel that men or women can wear. How 
men should have consented to substitute it for the 
comfortable and useful overcoat, 1 can not un- 
derstand. But if their adoption of it would lead 
women to discard it and take the coat, our sex 
would surely have gainer much by the exchange 
To those who wish to ‘now what is right, and 
knowing, to do it, a hint is as good asa lecture, 
All such persons should have coats or sacks, or 
cloaks with sleeves, which, while they afford am- 
ple protection to the arms and chest, leave them 
unconstrained. Yours, as of old 
Ovn Home, Daxevitse, N. Y., Ccfober, 1909 
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PAMILIAR LETTERS--No. 5. 
TO THE GRADUATES AND STUDENTS OF THE 
NEW YORK HYDROPATHIC COLLEGR. 


GENTLEMEN AND Lavize—Perhaps there is no 
physician in this country—now Dr. Shew is dead ; 
perhaps none in the world, now Vincent Priessnitz 
is dead—who relies more largely upon Wares asa 
hygienic and curative agent, than myself. Cer- 
tainly the generality of so-ca//ed Water-Cure phy- 
sicians do not; and I know of no one who does, 
unless I except Dr. Harriet N. Austin, and | ima- 
gine she does not. Yet very few practitioners 
give as few baths as 1 do, or give them of as 
mild temperature as I do. 

In laying as much stress as I do on Water, as 
an available agent to the Vrrat Forces, whereby 
abnormal conditions are to be overcome, I do not, 
either in my estimate of it or my use of it, over- 
look the value of other means to health which 
God has provided) There is no physician more 
careful in his dietetic injunctions; none more 
careful in respect to sleep, exercise, ventilation, 
the government of the passions, social inter- 
changes, wasteful expenditure of strength. Cer- 
tainly none more desirous to illustrate by his 
life the correctness of his views; and yet, with 
all due regard to any and every means at my com- 
mand, I have ae grown into a larger and 
wider confidence in Water as a means for over- 
coming the morbid conditions of the human body. 

I do not ask you to believe in it. Ido not ask 
you to believe anything I say. My object is not 
to make proselytes; it is simply to state what I 
believe, and having given utterance \o it, to let 
it take its chances. Once spoken, it is no longer 
mine. It is the world’s—-for good or ill—for good, 
if it is trae; for nojgood, if it isuottrue. Having 
had as large opportunity as any living man to 
test the uses of MWeter, with a new to effect spe- 


cific as well as general changes of condition of 
the human body, | deem it but right to let = see, 
n it is. 


the longer I practice, the larger my faith 
) Of course, I am not foolish enough to claim for 


Now if you will watch | 
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Water a “ power” to do anything. Ionly claim 
that, in itself, it is a substance which can be used 
by the vital instincts or energies to the overcoming 
of the “ ill.” or “ sickly,” or “ morbid,” or * dis- 
eased” states of the human body, in greater 
range, in wider extent, in larger degrees, in more 
abundant measure, than apy other substance 
known to me; and | solemnly aver to you, that 


now I feel certain of restoring to health—other — 


things being equal—persons who, years ago, I 
should tone hindl itively and poreaignesllt tb. 
clined to treat. Understand me. I mean to say, 
that placing them where food, clothing, sleep, 
aeration, exercise, mental condition. should bave 
been the same years ago as now, then I should 
have failed to cure, when now I should succeed ; 
and my failure then, and my success now, would 
be attributed to my want of knowledge then, and 
to my Anowl-dge now, how to vex Water. Still 
further, understand me. I do not mean to under- 
value other means, but that rating them as highly 
as other hygeio-therapeutic physicians do, I rate 
Water much more highly than they do. I am just 
as certain that it is capable of greatly more ex- 
tended spplication by the vital instincts than by 
medical men is generally supposed, as I am that 
I am talking to you. One might /ogical/y infer 
this to be the case, from the simple fact of the ex- 
tent to which the life powers use Water in main- 
taining normal conditions of the body. If our 
theory is true, that disease is virax action ab- 
normally expresved, then to my mind it follows, 
irresistibly, that such means as the organism needs 
and must have to keep itself in health, are the 
means, and the on/y means, which it needs and 
must have to recover lost ground—to overcome 
sickness. As Water in « healthy body forms a 
large constituent in its structure, and is therefore 
an essential element in such structure, why may 
I not, a pricri,or on abstract principles, infer 
that its use in the system, or on the system, when 
morbid conditions exist, may be very varied and 
extensive’? | think I might thus infer—at any rate 
I did, and from it I proceeded in my studies, and 
such has been my success, that I am more than sat- 
isfied with it. 1 bless God daily for it; and while 
I am sedulously and faithfully studying the infla- 
ences of light, heat, air, electricity, food, etc., and 
gaining knowledge in respect to their effects on 
the human organism, as yet I know of no way in 
which to apply one, or all of them, so as to sub- 
stitute them for Water, either in keeping the body 
in health or overcoming its sicknesses. They 
have their several and collective uses, and great 
and essential they are; but I know of no one of 
them that I can use as I can Water, to ch and 
overcome morbid conditions; and I it as 


unfortunate, to a great, and radical, and revolu- | 


tionary movement like this, that, after havin 

practically abjured faith in it, men should stil 
call their hotels and drug shops Warer-Curnes, 
for not one in ten of the establishments going un- 
der this name in the United States is more entitled 


to it than the Massasoit House, at Springfield, . 


Mass., or the Congress Hall, at wey Put this 
question to the test yourselves, and j for 
yourselves, as I do. 
this country use soft water? How many are there 
that use Aerd water who do not use drugs? I 
do not know of one, How many “oer atten- 
tion to diet, so as to have their food plain- 
ly and free from condiments? How many of them 
refuse to put on their tables stall-fed meats, which, 
in the very nature of the case, are scrofulous or 
ergs ? This whole matter of Water-Cure 
ds fair to turn out ax arrant imposition, unless 


it is speedily redeemed from contempt. For blind | 
as the people are, that blindnessoperatesjonly so far 


as their instincts are asleep: when once 
aroused, they will jadge this movement 
judgment. And for one, as 1 have from the first of 
my medical practice appealed to the from the 
physicians, and challenged their 
into my philosophy of treating disease, so I intend 
to do in thefuture, asking 


cide for themselves in the light of results. Years 
ago, as far back as when Dr. Wilmarth — now de- 





| ed to aitend convention o 
. thists, and I flatly refuscd. 


How many Water. Cures in | 


scrutiny © 


them to apply their com- | 
mon sense to this question, as to all others, and de- © 
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, ceased — was the physician of a Water-Cure, I set- 


tled this whole question for myse'f. I was solicit- 
rational b - 
in reply, I those 
who invited me, that I would never attead a con- 
vention of doctors whose object should he to take 
this cause off its feet, by maiming it; that I was 
8 radical, not a rational arene that I did 
not know a rational hydropa who was not an 
far more deeply involved in 


eclectic ° 
giving depo, Lobelia, and thie 
| pellets than in giving baths; and that as far as I 


was concerned, my objections to the Waree-Cunn 
JoumNAL were not that it was feo radical, but 
that it was foo conservative, and that instead of 
joining them to ask of its publishers that they 
would its editorial t, I was 
frequently writing them, asking t to loosen 
their check-rein on their editor, and allow him to 
fight as bold a battle as I knew his heart desired. 
I also told these rationa/ sore thie doctors, 
that I never would rest easy till a National Health 
Association was formed, whose position and direct 
influence should be against their notions of hydro- 
drugging, as well as drug medication in general ; 
and from that day I should go to the people on 
the issue, and see what results years would bring 
about. The thing isdone. On the 31st of May, 
1858, at Glen Haven, a National Society was form- 
ed, and the 14th and 165th of September, 1859, 
its apnual meeting was held in Dansville, and 


was triumphantly successful. In this--Novem- 
ber Journal—you will ft the report, and can 
judge for yourselves. We are now a united force, 


and my heart’s desire is satisfied in this respect, 
From this time onward our philosophy makes 
rapid Let us stand by it on all occa- 
sions, ** push on the colymn,” close up our ranks, 
aid each other in all directions, and have all the 
vigor and influence of a conclave, while we do all 
things openly. I feel that »myjwork is only be, 
that if, as a practitioner, 1 have hitherto D 
successful, in time to come | shall be more so ; 
and thatifin days 1 have, by tongue and 
pen, cheered those who have been struggling to- 
ward the place where light dwelleth, shall, by 
God's guint, continue to be able to our 
cause, and win for it victories that shall gladden 
the true-hearted. James C. Jackson. 
Ovn Home on rue Hitt-Sipr, Dansvrite, N.Y. 





WATER-CURE IN NEW HAVEN. 


Tre world moves !—New Haven moves! Who 
would have supposed that a conservative drug- 
physician, in the conservative city of New Haven, 
beneath the shadow of conservative Yale College, 
' would have thought of employing the wet-sheet 

pack as a remedial agent? Yet such is actually 


uring which a patient should remain in a 
being somewhat vague, he directed Ge pubes 
ed only twelve hours, in order to avoid the 
Senanneniane toon amp aee eae 
might have ex any one not 1. 
Sdetan nie eunaien ceo eon wen ates ts 
speak before one half of the bed time had 
expired. His friends justly alarmed 
removed him from the pack, contrary to the doc 
tor’s orders. All the concerned are now 
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VOICE; 
Ts 
RIGHT MANAGEMENT IN SPEAKING 
INCLUDING 
THE PRINOIPLES OF TRUE ELOQUENCE. 
Together with the Functions of the Vocal Organs—the Motion of the Letters of the 
Alphabet -the Cultivation of the Ear—the Disorders of the Vocal and Articulating 


Organs—Origin apd Construction of the Engtish Language—Proper Methods of 
Delivery —Remedial Effects of Reading and Speaking, etc. 


THE 


AND READING 


CHAPTER V. 
LANGUAGE 

Sovce, then, it is manifest that the proper understanding of the 
functions of the vocal organ is essential to the development of the Art 
of Speaking, I now propose briefly to inquire into the origin and con- 
struction of the English language—a study unfortunately but too often 
neglected in our public schools and universities. Long use has recon- 
ciled us to the exclusive culture of the Dead Languages. and Greek 
and Latin have had a full, if not more than their share of attention 
I would not be understood as detracting from their importance, but a 
man’s native language ought also to be included in the general list of 
studies, and not to be left as it now is, to be taken up or neglected ac- 
cording to his own disposition and fancy. 

The English language may stand a comparison with any of the 
modern languages. It may not be so soft as the I[talian, so broadly 
expressive as the German, or so colloquial as the French, but it has 
powers, range, and beauties of its own. which make ample compensa- 


tion for those qualities it may not possess ; and among them I claim 
for it a great power of expression in speaking, from its monosyllabic 
character. It seems to have been determined as a language about the 
English became 


amalgamated nation, and has been divided by some into these three 


beginning of the thirteenth century, when the an 


epochs, namely oid English, from Henry III. to Richard I1., 
English, from Richard II. to Elizabeth, and modern English f 
time of James I.’ 


om the 
The effect of the Norman invasion upon our Anglo 


Saxon language, Mr. Campbell observes, “ was like that of a great 


inundation, which at first buries the face of the landscape under its 
waters, but which at last subsiding, leaves behind it the elements of 


new beauty and fertility The first effect was to degrade the Anglo- 


Saxon tongue to the exelusive use of the inferior classes; though thus 


reduced it still survived, but disappeared, as the lauguage of superior 


life and public business. About the middle of the thirteenth century 


as | have observed, when the dawn of liberty made its appearance 


above the horizon, the genius of the native tongue prevailed, and 


subdued to Saxon grammar and construction the numerous Norman 
The English 


elements—the 


words which had found their way into the language 
may thus be considered a compound of two lingual 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman, and through these, of the Gothic and Latin 
The Norman being derived from the Latin, while the Anglo-Saxon is 
a branch of the Gothic. By this combination jit first received the germ 
of poetry, and gained a wealth and compass of expression which it 
would probably have not otherwise obtained 

The English, being thus in its essence the offspring of two languages 
of diverse 
within it 


gin, seems admirably adapted to absorb whatever comes 
each, and it has, in consequence, become since a mixture 
of nearly all the modern European languages. This facility of adop- 
tion has by some been considered a reproach—lI think without reason, 
for it still retains its Anglo-Saxon basis, though it has dropped the 
Saxon inflections; and the additions, when firmly incorporated, on 

inerease its richness and expressiveness. Being thus settled into the 
character of a language, it has been improved and enriched by the 
genius of its authors from the time of Chaucer, whose writings tended 
materially to establish and consolidate it. After the lapse of two cen- 
turies a great luminary rises up before us—the © immortal Shak- 
speare’—by whom our language seemed, as it were, to have been 
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elevated and placed oua pedestal for succeeding generations to look a 
and admire. When we consider that a Spenser was his cotemporary 
our admiration of thé power of one individual to establish a language 
which, after three centuries, still regard m as its 
only be exceeded by the genius dixplaye the © 
I'he English has here made it 
itervening time and examine the st » many 
since bequeathed to us, the 1s 
same. Nor, indeed any 
xcept such as may arise from the require 
be confessed, however, that 
the lanquage. and there is some danger of mar he vernac 
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point in the development of the functions of the vocal organ itself. I 
have shown, also. that the ear plays a very important part in the 
management of the voice ; pointing out the very serious consequences 
which must follow any material deviation from those natural laws 
upon which the whole system is based ; and finally, the combination 
and application of these asx a basis, for those rules which ought to 
guide the speaker or reader im the delivery of language. And I am 
the more desirous of beinz understood on this point, my object being 
to show that elocution and a fine style of reading are not a sort of 
heaven-born inspiration in individuals, but that the knowledge of the 
first elements, as | have here pointed out, are essential and requisite 
as a basis to act upon. It is no argument to say that some may speak 
and read well without attending to such minutim, but the number, 
from the general complaint of bad delivery, must be very few. The 
real question is, would they or would they not, if the principles of 
speaking and elocution are rightly understood, have done much better ; 
or it may be, if they could produce no greater effect upon others, they 
would decidedly effect what they do with much greater ease to 
themselves 
It is strange that in England, where, more than in any other, I 
may say a necessity for public speaking is requisite, there is literally 
no school. Neither at Oxford nor Cambridge is speaking made a part 
Men intended for the Church or the Bar are never 
made to understand that there is a right and a wrong method of mak- 
speech. The foundation of the faculty is en- 
like every other it requires both culture and 
Many, 


are apt to imagine that the consideration of words is beneath 


of education 


ing use of the organs ol 
tirely mechanical, but 
care to prepare the organ for the expression ot language 
however, 
them. They wish to be orators at once, or think that the power of 
declamation depends upon impulse, and that good speaking and cor- 
We 
need but point, in answer, to our Pulpit readers and Parliamentary 
orators 

I have 
Speech, because it 


rect and elegant reading are within any one’s reach at option 


entered thus minutely into many parts connected with 
is Only by strict attention to minute points, and to 
the rules laid down, that the subject can be thoroughly understood, so 
as to produce the required result of expansive power of voice and clear 
and distinet utterance without effort. In fact, the management of the 
voice is a subject which appears to have met with little attention ; 
yet, upon a right understanding of it depends not only the elements 
of speech, but elocution itself; for without a knowledge of the proper 
the full power of speech can not be ob- 
All examples of the most successful of ancient and modern 
speakers go to show the attention 


use of the organs of delivery 
tained 
paid to such preliminary considera- 
tions, even though the principles may not have been correct; and my 
endeavor has been to establish a permanent basis, founded on natural 
principles importance of 


the 


which must be obvious to all to whom 
Speech forms an element in their professional career. 
CHAPTER VI. 


ON DELIVERY.—PART I. 


Ir seems strange that the cultivation of the Art of Speaking, which 
at one time received so much attention, should subsequently, for so 
long a period, have been utterly neglected, and if revived in these later 
days, only under auspices by no means encouraging. The cireum- 
stances of the times, when a Demosthenes or a Cicero could, by the 
power of speech alone, command attention, were no doubt favorable to 
the development of this art. Under the mental despotism of bigotry 
and absolutism which belonged to the middle ages, freedom of speech 
Was of course impossible, and hence the art languished ; for it is in 
free states alone that it can flourish. Assuming this, then, as an 
axiom, to what are we to attribute the absence of this art in a country 
like England, whose very existence depends on this liberty, if not 
license of speech ? where, on every occasion, whether in the Senate, 
the Pulpit, or the Bar, where, at every event, publie or private, 
“Speaking” seems almost a necessity, yet there is no school for its 
cultivation 

It is, perhaps, not diffieult to account for this negation, and many 
circumstances might be adduced which no doubt coneur to bring 
about this state of things. There are some who think that internal 
impulse, at the time of speaking, is a sufficient guide. Others imagine 
that the study of words, and their delivery, is beneath them. Others 
get a settled idea that the power of speaking is a natural gift, and 
consequently unattainable by any previous preparation. From those 
who trust to the impulse of the moment, there is nothing to be ex- 
pected but coarseness and incoherence. If the study of language is 


y beneath any one, its correct delivery will never be attained. To those 
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who hold the power of speech to be a natural gift, it may be answered 
that it is no more so than any other faculty, which may be improved 
by cultivation. The experience of the past proves this, for from the 
time of Demosthenes to the present, those who have excelled have 
done so only through bard labor and perseverance. They have studied 
not only the power of language, but also its correct delivery. Every 
inflection of voice has been a matter of thought, every point for ex- 
pression has been duly weighed. An individual who hes thus studied, 
shows himself ready and prepared, even when called upon suddenly, 
to speak. Like a painter who has reached the highest point of his 
art, the roughest sketch betrays the hand of the master. And so it is 
with him who has acquired the Art of Speaking, whatever the occa- 
sion, a few words spoken show the presence of the orator. 

It is a common observation that a good speaker or reader is rarely 
to be found. If some few do excel, it only strengthens this general 
position ; and the reason is obvious, there is no attention paid to the 
cultivation of the voice, or to its right use in delivery. At schools in 
England, everything is taught but the mother tongue and its correct 
pronunciation. And a man is thus left in after life, should cireum- 
stances throw him into a profession requiring the use of the voice, to 
do the best he can with all the imperfections and inequalities he has 
grown up with. It is true, we have a system of set speeches at many 
of our public schools, but no one will be found to say that a boy, who 
may have excelled in a set speech will, from that circumstance alone, 
attain to any eminence asa speaker. There is no need, however, to 
expatiate further; the want of correct delivery is generally admitted, 
and public attention has lately been directed to this deficiency, from 
the great and acknowledged extension of the evil. The subject is one 
which has occupied my attention for many years, but I have been de- 
terred from giving publieity to my views, knowing that they were op- 
posed to those generally received; but the public avowal of the evil 
shows, by inference, that something is wanting. The rules hitherto 
given have not been found sufficient. I hope! shall not be considered 
presumptuous, if I say that what I here advance wil! fill up this want, 
and that the rules I lay down will be generally applicable for all who 
wish to acquire a right method of delivery. 

There is an idea prevalent, that in speaking or reading no attention 
should be paid to the voice. That such an impression should exist is 
not to be wondered at, since it has received the sanction of very high 
authority. In Archbishop Whately’s volume on Rhetoric the subject 
of eloeution is introduced separately. Throughout this part, his Grace 
labors to establish a rule that the voice ought to be ignored, that is, in 
speaking, the organs of speech are to be lost sight of and forgotten. 
This is almost the sole point insisted on in this part on elocution, and 
for which his Grace takes credit on account of its originality. It is as 
much as to propose to a player on the violin, or any other instrument, 
that he must forget his instrament in his performance. A proposition 
needing only to be mentioned to show its absurdity, yet this is the 
position his Grace aims wholly to establish. That the subject-matter 
should receive full attention, must of coarse be obvious, but so ought 
the delivery, and the voice is the instrument of delivery. To recur to 
the simile, his Grace’s proposition is, as if a player should attend only 
to the notes and not to his instrument, the medium alone by which 
the notes are made intelligible, and the intended effect produced. 


As, however, this dictum of Archbishop Whately’s stands at the 
very threshold of the subject, it will be necessary to consider on what 
foundation it rests. His Grace puts the case thus. ‘ The object of 
correct reading is to convey to the hearers, through the medium of the 
ear, what is conveyed to the reader by the eye; to put them in the 
same situation with him who has the book before him; to exhibit to 
them, in short, by the voice, not only each word, but also all the stops, 
paragraphs, italic characters, notes of interrogation, ete., which his 
sight presents to him. Impressive reading superadds to this some de- 
gree of adaptation of the tones of the voice to the character of the 
subject and of the style.” 

* But speaking, i. ¢., natural speaking, when the speaker is utterign 
his own sentiments, and is thinking exclusively of them, has some- 
thing in it distinet from all this; it conveys, by the sounds which 
reach the ear, the idea that what is said is the immediate effusion of 
the speaker’s own mind, which he is desirous of imparting to others. 
A decisive proof of this is, that if any one overhears the voice of a 
stranger, suppose in the next room, without being able to cateh the 
sense of what is said, he wi'l hardly ever be for a moment at a loss 
to decide whether he is reading or speaking; and this, though the 
hearer may not be one who ever paid any critical attention to the 
various modulations of the human voice. So wide is the difference 
of the tones employed on these two occasions, be the subject what it 
may.” 
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From the passages quoted above, it certainly appears that his Grace 
adopts this view—that in speaking @ man necessarily falls into a 
natural manner, while in reading he uses an artificial one—and then 
his Grace lays down this law: “ The practical rule then to be adopted 
in conformity with the principles here maintained is, not only to pay 
no studied attention to the voice, but studiously to withdraw the at- 
tention from it, and to dwell as intently as possible on the sense 
trusting to nature to suggest spontaneously the proper emphases and 
tones. Many persons are so far impressed with the truth of the doc- 
trine here incaleaied, as to acknowledge that it is a great fault ina 
reader to be too much oceupied with thoughts respecting his own voice 
and thus they think to steer a middle course between opposite ex 
tremes ; but it should be remembered that this middle course entirely 
nullifies the whole advantage proposed by the plan recommended \ 
reader is sure to pay too much attention to his voice. not only if he 
pays no attention at all, but if he does not strenuously labor to with 
draw his attention from it altogether.” 

Now, as to delivery. which, after all this medley of words, is the sole 
point at issue, the question has really nothing whatever to do with 
any supposed difference. as between reading and speaking no 
whether a man 
ases a natural manner. or in reading, an artificial one, allowing for a 
moment even that this is the case, but the real object in speaking or 


when delivering his own sentiments, as in speaking 


reading is to do so in the best manner possible. which, according to 
his Grace's “ practical rule,’’ cau only be done by ignoring the voice 
altogether. Now the fallacy in this reasoning is, that a natural man- 
ner does not depend upon any supposed difference between reading 
and speaking, but whether the speaker or reader uses the organs of 
speech in the natural manner This is by no means a consequence of 
speaking spontaneously, as his Grace assumes 
ment of the organs of speech must be acquired just like that of any 
other physical faculty, and | assume the fact, which may be amply 
borne out by the experience of most men, that the proper use of these 
organs is not an ordinary aequirement A man grows up and speaks 
as daily examples wil! testify, in a manner which shows at oace that 
the natural action is certainly not understood ; and when he speaks 
his own sentiments. he then falls spontaneously into those irregulari- 
ties of style and manner imbibed in youth. and now become to him 
uncontrollable habits. Yet, according to the argument of Archbishop 
Whately. this is the natural manner, and is, moreover, the manner by 
which “a man wiil be in the way of indefinitely improving himself in 
after-life.”’ 


The right manage- 


Let us carry out his Grace’s reasoning to its necessary consequences 
And for this purpose it is right to go to the proper source for the nata- 
ral manner in the unsophisticated countryman. Will any one say 
that in this instance the organs of speech are rightly used? Again 
taking the aggregate. even of those that are called the educated classes 
in the majority of instances, can it be said that the voice is ever used 
according to the intention of Nature in the formation of the organ? 
yet this is the basis upon which his Grace relies for indefinite im- 
provement in after life. The truth is, most people in England are 
left to themselves to form their own method of speech. The right 
management of the voice has no place in education, and hence the 
principal cause of so much bad speaking, and especially of so much 
bad reading. 
point which his Grace takes so much pains to inculeate ; 
been ignored too effectually, and the error lies, I affirm, in thus ignor- 
ing the voice, instead of insisting upon acquiring a perfect command 
over it. The speaker or reader need, then, be at no trouble to think 
about his delivery, for, having a control over the organs of speech. he 
ean always make use of his power to the best advantage According 
however, to Archbishop Whately’s views, Hodge. the plowman, must 
be the best speaker, for he always utters his own sentiments, and in 
the natural manner, that is, he ignores the veice, for he knows nothing 
about it. And the tale told of the plowman turned preacher answers 
all his Grace’s necessary conditions, who, on being thus addressed 
“ Why, I hear you have taken to preach, when you can’t even read 
replied. ‘No, mother reads, | ‘spounds.’”’ Now, sarely, in Hodge's 
expositions, we should have the two presumed great desiderata, a 
spontaneous utterance of sentiments and the natural manner. It is 
enough. Behold his Grace’s model speaker 

In Chapter IT., section 5, his Grace. in remarking on the department 
of education. observes that the sounds uttered are then only to be at- 
tended to when they are such as ought to be corrected in ordinary 
conversation; for “many young persons have habits. and such as not 
seldom grow up with them, either of an indistinct pronunciation 
which makes the vowels audible. while the consonants are slurred. or 
of dropping the voice, toward the close of a sentence, so as 


as the charge lies mostly against the clergy, is the very 
the voice has 
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nearly inaudible, or of rising into a scream, or of too rapid and hurried 
an utterance, or of some provincial vulgarity, ete., all such faults 
should, as has been said 
dinary speaking.’ Now 
of the voice If, through ins . defee ¢ . i wha 
is it bat that the spe command over his 
Voice, not that the voice is forgo 1 lost t of Nor does this 
imply, that having overcome these « and by strie 
utterance is improved, that the 


be corrected, not in reading only, but in o 


what does all this mean, but the cultivation 


ention, the 
necessar artificial 
yet this is his Grace's imference, whx : nue hut on the 
other hand, all 


reading, do not oceur in ordinary st 


those faults of de 


aud must be carefully indeed correcte 


ner, for hardly any one, in ordinary 
not understand, or did not rea 
‘ 


ence, theretore, lo correct reading 


pressive reading, sach as shall convey the true impo and 


of what is said. the appeal must be made to the learner's ow 


and his attention should be draw 
it) 


the sense 


he is reading, an 1¢ Instructor should give a nitions, when 


nol. as in the other case, by « : , pronounced 


wrong. pronounce it so-and-so 


that passage as you understood 
that > an interrogation, to expre 
sage. as if you W 


This 


his Grace vouchsafes to give as to de 


estness of that p 


your own in your own words 


ness. how are they to be carried out e 
to the voice” 4 command, an inte 


conveyed at all, must be by vary 


no other conceivable way than by 

self-evident that a speaker who w 
can only do so to the best advantag 
to the voice The expression 

the sounds. and the proposal to effe 
tical rule’ of ignoring the voice. i 
If mere motion of the will us sutfic 


to speak correctly The 


and ought 
sumptions ts the fact. that of the 
ers. scarcely one succeeds 


Again. at Chapter III., and at 


observes The eredit, on the co 
to obtained at the expense 
though at the expense. also, inevitab 
said If fine elocution ts to be so « 
possess the power A fine elocution 
reader. and if only requiring a mode 
abound with fine specimens What 
of failures It would be 
elocution is to be gained b 
erate share of pains. orato 


Why de 


are they, then 


originaiity of view 


I think | may assume 
together untenable. if carrie 


is the p 


Now I contend, that 


to suppose cases ot di 


incipal point insisted 


son when he intends 
And the difference is, that as 


pectedness gives him over his audience 


to ape 


comes fresh upon th earer. and mere 


In most instances, goes a great way 


orator 
ln reading. the case is far differe vere the audi 


probably every word that is about to be uttered, and is co 


critieal, if not hypere ° And this is the position of 
always admitting. however. that clerical reading i suffic 
A speaker is concerned onilv in the sentiments I itters 


must weigh the ex ion of every word \ greater lice 


to a speaker, and } t is that a style and manner 


tolerated but approved of. which. in a reader. wo 


ally and properly condemued, Of what use is 


comparisons and draw distinctions between tv 


opposite ? My position is that. ceferis paribus 


ing or reading, he who has the command 


" 


ignores it, w always produce the bes 


[To Bt CONTINUE: 
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HEALTH AND SCIENTIFIC EX- 
ERCISE 

{We copy the fullowing editoria! from the New 
York Daily Times, and feel much satisfaction in 
finding so able a paper coming up to the work of 
teaching the necessity of physical culture and 
proper exercise. We commend the article to the 
attention of our readers.— Ep. W. ©. J.) 

Our knowledge of the laws and principles of 
hygiene, as regards dietetics, ventilation, and 
sanitary regulations, has not yet been reduced to 
an acknowledge: d science, But most of all in what 
is called Physical Culture, does ignorance prevail. 


What is physical culture What does the advice 
given to the weak ! sedentary, or the over- 
studiour, achieve, to * ke exercise 7?” What does 


that bold generality mean? The patient might as 
wei’ be turned loose into a druggist’s shop and 
told to ** take medicine.” The practical operation 
of this ignorance is something to this effect: An 
overworked merchant or clerk fods bis strength 
failing. He has aslight cough, # pain in the side, 
and so forth He takes advice He is told to 
“take exercise Believing that the sole end of 
exercise is to increase the muecular tissue, and 
that the more he exer ter will it in 

crease, he forces hie muscles and weaker nerves 
through all sorts of hardebhips, 
works himself into the grave. True, he was “ mod- 
erate ; but what is moderate Another, of a 
different temperament and disease, who would be 
benefited by what killed the first, we suppose car 

ries out the preseription by extending his daily 
walk a little further than usual, and what is the 
result He gets no betrer, but worse, already 
having too much of the monotonous exercise of 
walking. So, with girls and young ladies 
growing up with flabby muscles, sunken chests, 
and distorted spines , 


we the Tf 


till he literally 


too 


they suppose their exercise 
of following the measured tread of some super- 
aonnated dame for bell a mile a day answers all 
the purposes of physical culture. Again, what 
are the special needs of different classes of the 
community in this regard?’ Surely the hard- 
working mechanic, with his iron muscles, needs po 
special effort to increase his muscular power ? 
But is be a perfect man of the type to be emulated ? 
Aad bow should his physical culture differ from 
that due the muscle- wanting theological student ? 

Civilization gives us certain advantages by im- 
posing upon us certain obligations. We are con- 
stantly liable to seek the one by neglecting the 
other, While we accept the advantages we must 
not overlook the evil tendencies of civilized life, 
as exhibited in over-mental toil or bodily inertia. 
We must make physica) culture indispensable, but 
always variable, accordi: g to the class or person 
requiring it. On this subject there was deliver- 
ed, a few evenings since, a lecture at the Cooper 
lastitute, by a young physician of this city, Dr. 
Charles F. Taylor, which, though intended to il- 
lustrate the treatment of disease on strictly physi- 
ological principles, may, if we mistake not, at the 
same time, give us the key to the true principles 
of physical culture; for if his doctrine be agped 
to the sick, why not to the so-called well, as are 
we not all sick justin proportion as we need pbys- 
ical culture? and the point is to apply the culture 
ia the direction of the need 

Dr. Taylor commenced by saying that the com- 
mon impression that exercise affected only the 
muscular tissue, was entirely wrong; for as the 
muscles act only under the st: mulus of the nerves, 
the latter first receive the impression of the will, 
and, consequently, are resily affected before the 
muscles are reached. Injure the nerve, as in 
paralysie, #o that the will can not reach the mus- 
cles, and the latter forever remain unmoved, and 
thus waste away. Now, this joint action of the 
nervous and muscular systems must be taken into 
consideration iu proposing any exercise for an in- 
valid or physically underioned person, for we have 
it im our power so to separate these manifest- 


) ations that we need not employ both together, but 


can use that which is most desirable in any given 


THE 


cage. Practically, we find it necessary, os disense 
is always attended with debility of the nervous 
eystem, to use such exercise as will accomplish the 
most change in the muscles, while making the 
least draughts on the nervous system. We have 
an unerring rule to guide us in this reepect. 
tapid movemignts, implying rapid will, exercise, 
and therefore exhaust, principslly, the nervous 
system; but any the greatest amount of fatigue 
does not imply that there has been a correspond- 
ing change ip the muscles. For example, a per- 
son iil of a chronic disease—consumption—may be 
wholly incapable of taking enough exercise to af- 
fect sensibly the musclee—that is, to cause them 
to take up on increased emount of nutrition from 
the blood. But still, would not the effect of exer- 
cise upon the muscles, on the circulation, and the 
general nutrition, be just as desirable as though 
he were able to obtain it? The patient has a se- 
rious disease of the lungs, with cold hands and 
feet, contracted chest, and feeble muscles. What 
shall he do It is desirable to make those mus 
cles bungry for the blood which would be sent 
them could they only be used. Any trifling ordi- 
nary exercise, however, exhausts him, so that 
very little benefit is derived from it, and often 
positivedamage But let such a person be seated 
in an easy position, and his muscles be. put into 
the proper action, by an assistant bending the 
various joints of the body. This should be done 
slowly and gently, because the longer a contract- 
ing muscle is held in that state, the greater its 
effect on its substance. Thus his muscles may, 
one by one, be made to act in the most powerful 
manner—many times more powerfully than if all 
scting at the same moment—with very little effort 
and no fatigue on the patient's part, till all bave 
been brought under the same influence. More- 
over, as we can make the muscles act as we 
we can thus control the cireulation—the 
blood flowing toward and into the muscles which 
are acting, provided there are no other processes 
going on at the same time in other parts of the 
system, counteracting the desired effects, as in the 
case in common exercise. Thus we have the power 
of /ocalizing the movement, and producing specific 
effects ; as by acting on the extremities while the 
rest of the body is at rest, we can produce a pery- 
phic circulation, and relieve local congestion of 
the lungs, for instance. 


The application of this philosophical mode of 
treating disease is extremely simple. The whole 
aim and end of treatment is to produce # harmony 
and equilibriam in the vital forces. A piece of 
machinery is only go strong as the weakest wheel 
in it. The machine is made stronger by increas- 
ing the power of the weaker member, and in les- 
sening relative disproportions of force. So with 
the great bumap apparatus. Many chronic inva- 
lids can not afford to waste their power in vague 
indiscriminate efforts, while they are abundantly 
capable of developing particular functions. Thus 
debility and irritability of the nervous system are 
relieved by irritating the muscles; that is, by 
directing the nervous power to be expended on 


choose 
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the muscles, instead of being wasted in receiving ; 


external impressions, Lateral curvature of the 
spine, said to afflict so large a proportion of 
boardiug-school girls, and caused by weakness and 
unequal action of the spinal muscles, is only par- 


, tially benefited by ordinary exercise; but by un- 


derstanding the anatomy of the parts, and how 


- author, I would have him practice upon 


to put the different groups of muscles in proper | 


motion, and make them act equally and barmo- 
niously, the curvature is s,eedily restored. To 
effect this, no violent motion, but, on the contrary, 
gentle action, is required 


Paralysi« of motion is caused by some damage 


prevents the muscles from acting. But this cause 


\ of the words ring, roar, ote, ete. I th 
, majority of the readers of the W. C. J, will agree 


having been done to the nervous centers, which } 


may be partially or wholly removed, and still the ° 


paralyzed muscles do not act, because the other 
muscles not affected, act so much more readily, 
that the effort is spent on those most easily stim- 
ulated ; so that the recovery of the muscles does 


, not keep ¢ with the recovery in the nervous 
centers. ¢ principle of treatment in such cases 
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is simply to place the patient in such a position 
that nnd Secon od eahart to use the 
muscles it will be easier for them to act, more 
difficult for others to act instead, The principles 
involved in this treatment deserve most attention 
for their promise to counteract the tendency to 
disease and deformity arising from the habits 
which society imyposes upon cur women, Any- 
thing which will gently, gradually, almost un- 
consciously, give tone und vigor to the circulation 
and the muscles, plumpness to the form, fullness 
to the chest, steadiness and grace to the carriage, 
and instead of that laesitude and id expres- 
sion so common, a tone of life and health, while 
relieving those peculiar maladies from their 
vommon weakness, would be a great boon to our 
countrywomen. This treament does not clash 
with any existing theories, but comes in merely to 
fill up « void. 
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MR. ROSS ON EXPLOSIVES. 


Cunicorun, Ome, September \0th, 1599. 

Eorrors oy tue Waren-Cunse Jovewat: 
Sirs—I do not wish to write a review of the work 
entitled “ The Voice ; its Right Mansgement in 
Speaking and Reading ;" but [ take exceptions to 
some remarks made by the author, which remarks 
are contained in that portion of his work pub- 
lished in the September number of your inesti- 
mable Journal He says: “A recent writer in 
a treatise on the impediments of speech reverses 
this order entirely, representing the B, D, G, 
etc., as the softer sounds, and calling the P, C, 
{I presume the author means A’, which is the 
hard sound of C] T, ete, Explosives, in direct 
violation, | fearlessly assert [very confident in- 
deed }, of the right action of the organs of speech 
in articulation,” ete 

Now, | understand the author to say that the 
sounds represented by the letters P, K, and T 
are not Explosives. “I fearlessly assert” that I 
differ with our transatlantic friend, and agree 
with the author Ae quotes, that the characters 
referred to are Explosives, and we are not a/one 
in our belief. I consider them Explosives, for the 
very plain reason that the sounds which they 
represent are Explosives. . 

If we utter the syllables pop, deck, it, and 
others ending with similar sounds, with emphasis, 
we very readily observe that each of them end 
with an Explosive sound. Of course there are 
different degrees of Explosion, the same as in 
other kinds of sound. Farther on he says > 


“ Now, the teeth ought never to be totiched 
by the tongue for speech,” etc. The teeth ought 
NEVER fo be towched by the tongue for speech? 
Can our friend, the English elocutionist, Rev W. 
W. Cazalet, A.M., express correctly er the 
sub-vocal or aspirate sound re by the 
letters th without touching his upper front teeth 
{if he has any) with his tongue? 

Readers of the W. C. J., try it! 


If I had a pupil under my instruction who was 
of the same opinion [in that respect] on 
a piece 
called “ The Thistle Sifter” [familiar to many of 
you, I }, found in “* Bronson’s Elocution” — 
also in ** How to Talk.” 

And again: Our author seems to think that 
the letter A has ‘but one sound, namely: the 
trilled, or rough sound, as beard in the bepaning 


with me, that the letter R has two sounds, 
namely: the ériééed, as heard in the words rai/, 
regal, ete., and the soft sound, as heard at the 
end of the words far, rear, ete. The distinctness 


‘ of the tri// depends upon the of force re- 
| quired in the utterance of the in which it 


cceurs. If our friend, Rev. Cazalet, is a native 
of the “ Emerald Isle,” and still that 


possesses 
peculiar brogue (the trilling of the R where it 
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should pet be), so characteristic of her noble sons 
and daughters, he, of course, is excusable. For 
who would not defend the peculiarities of bis 
country, especially if he thinks he is right in 
doing so 

I have not written the above for the purpose of 
detracting “one jot or tittle” from the honor due 
the author and his book, for I have a high opinion 
of Rev. Mr. Cazalet’s work on Elocution ( judging 
from what I have seen of it), with the exerption 
of those points I have already mentioned. 

The reason why I have written what I have, is 
for the purpose of calling attention to those things 
in which I, with many others, differ with him. If 
this shoold elicit any remarks upon the points 
referred to, either from the readers or editors of 
the W. C. J., no one will be more highly gratified 
than your correspondent, as it will evidence an 
increased interest in the much neglected subject 
of Elocation, Hoping you will receive this in 
time for its insertion in the October number of 
your Journal (provided, of course, you think it 
will conduce to the interest of the readers of the 
W. C, J.), [remain yours, a friend and co-laborer 
in the great work of physical and intellectual 
reform. 
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LETTER FROM DR. HAMILTON. 


As the busy world is moving around us, and as 
the conflict of truth with error is still continued, 
we would ask to be represented in the columns of 
the Journal 

As graduates of a college which is an eyesore 
to, or rather the target at which the savans of 
medicine hurl their anathemas, we feel like up- 
holding the dignity of our Alma Mater 

We have been in the field of practical experi- 
ence almost two years, and have not the least idea 


of abandoning the principles of the noblest medical 
system, nor have we been disappointed in the 
reliance put in the Water-Cure system, as a means 
by which beaith can be maintained or restored 
It is lamentably true that some of our class-mates 
have gone over to the practice of the Aidling art 
in order to secure popularity and “ the loaves 
and fishes.” They argue that there is not virtue 
enough in Hygeio- Therapeutics to insure success ; 
but my humbie opinion is that there is not virtue 
enough in those whe abandon our ranks. The 
fault lies, not with our system of medication, but 
with those who forsake its principles— if they ever 
properly embraced them. One who compromises 
with error is not for, but against us. It is a 
common notion that a radical practitioner can not 
secure favor and patronage; hence the unstable 
seek a refuge in drugopathy. Drugopatby suits a 
weak-minded practitioner, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, pseudo-refurmers desert our cause for 
something more suitable to their mental capacity. 

In September I visited Dr. Craig at Wilmington, 
Del., and found him doing s successful practice, 
both as regards patients and remuneration. In 
the city of Wilmington the believers in Water- 
Cure are numerous and influential, and by perse- 
verance in the practice of an a in 
its purity, Dr. Craig has gained many steadfast 
friends to our cause. By his works he is known, 
and such is the encouragement received that he 
intends opening an establishment, in the spring. 
on the banks of the Brandywine, a short distance 
from Wilmington. [a this locality the scenery is 
sublime, water soft and abundant, and all the 
surroundings of such a character as to afford 
every opportunity to patients for the recovery of 
health. 

Lewistown, Pa. 


or a om 


Gyuwastics.—Dr. Lewis and wife are lecturing 
oa and giving instractions in Gymnesiics in Western New 
York. From the reports that reach us through our friends 
and correspondents, we lofer they are meeiing with fair 
success and doing much good. 
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“To the dere of the aged tt atdeth length, 
Te the might « the strenc 1 etdeth strengt®. 
It freshene the heart sighiens 


“Tie ibe qaaMng « cwhict ™ 


o ote bt 
ning light” 


TOPICS OF THE MONTE 


BY &. T. TRALL, M.D 


Tae Patto-orpsy or ocr Systex — 
We have succeeded in indoctrinating some 
thousands of perso: a into the premises ot 


Many 
thousands, alse, have become familar with 


our system of hygienic med:cation 


its ordinary appliances, and can menage 


them successfully in ordinary diseases 


But we suspect that the number of our 
readers who really understand the philoso 
phy of our 5) stem—the problems growing 
out of the premises, and which s'and be- 
tween the theory of medical science and 
the healieg art—is very small And ye 
a clear understanding of this philosophy is 
essential to the best success im the appli- 
cation of hygienic agencies to the treat 
ire Water-Cure 


to be 


ment of disease. There 


doctors abroad who seem quite as 
ignorant of the true principles which should 
regulate and govern the employment ot 
water, air, food, temperature, exercise, et 

when used remedially, as are th 
And 


an Imperiavt question, how shall we make 


He at 
majority of the people it becomes 
the pewple fully and theroushly compre- 
hend the philosophy of our sy-tem ? 

We assume that our s) stem ts true ; thar, 
being true, all persons who understand it 
wiil b- li-ve in it; aed the any pereow who 
does not believe it, wholly a: d ex lusively, 
does 1.ot understand it. The person, be 
he layman or physican, who says that he 
believes a great deal in Hygeio Therapy, 
and yet believes that a little medicine is 
necess«ry sometimes, is perfectly aud pro- 
foundly ignorant of the philosophy, the 
rationale, and even the fundamental prem- 
No 


prrson can even sate what its principles 


ises of medicetiow such 


hv grenic 
are If he ean, we will give him one bun- 
dred doljars fur his troub!-. 

Physicians have taught the peeple to 
believe that poisons are the naturel rem- 


edies for disease. Ad the drug-med cal 


world is wow divided into four parties or 
schools, each acting on the same princi- 
ple, and all claiming to have the best med- 
cines, alias polsons, for the cure of dis- 


eases 


Allopathy poisons @nfi-pathetically with 


big doses. Homeopathy poisons po thoge- 


netically with little doses Eclecticism 


poisons sanatively with wilder drugs, and 


Physio medicali«m 


poisons stimulo-relax- 


atively with hot and evld drugs, mingled 


and commixed But itis all powon. Like 


the Boston editor who had a numervus 


wife and one child, they have, altogether 


2 numerous drog, but one poison, It is 


Potsonopathy all the world over 

Many physicians, aud some hydrodrug- 
opath:sts, too, have become convinced that 
the whole system of poisoning, from Alpha 


to Omega, te wrong * But,” say they, 


‘the pe ple demand medicine We know 


thet hygienic appl: 


; ances, without 


anything 


tin all caves 


n the shape of a drug, are bes 


But +f 


npey us r 


we tel! the people so will not 


hey 


1 who will 
Such rea 


majority « 


tuted it ws the rument 


opium dealer ming of the 


rumsriler, and the wable logic of the 
tobacco-trader » salvo 


of the peculati 


he nn 
lhe public 
its feathers, s 
the consolation of the robb r, «hose 


neeil, so that he 


li all ot the physi »heceme con 


vinced ‘hat the wh wrong, 


would at once reluse lewance the 


wrony, either by word or deed, the people 


would -ooner or later see their error [tis 


th» business of the true physician to be a 
health teacher, not a panderer to depraved 
appetites and erroneous opinions. Other- 
wise his prof-ssior, which ought to be en- 
the meanest 


' 
nobling, sinks to ‘he level of 


chicanery and the mo-t mercenary trades 
We see but one way to set the people 
right in teix« whole matter. It 
the 


subject im all its multitud 


is to mee t 
p’ op'e face to face and discuss this 


peus hearings 


If the drug physicians will meet with us 


and co-operate or discus, in @ ¢ ndid and 


truth-secking spirit, the ma‘iers wherein we 
differ, 


may be 


we mad 2 Or i no’, the pOvye 


i bec 


eo 


and thenthe drug (o tos w ume bhy- 








! 
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gienic doctors simpiy because there will be 
a demand for such practitioners. We con- 
fess we have great hopes, great expecta- 


tions, from this new movement, 


Catomet vs. Corn Warer.—The fol- 
lowing communication seems to contain 
matters of general interest, and we there- 
We ask 
the especial attention of those disciples of 


fore place it before our readers 


Paracelsus who have not yet found out 
that calomel is a poison, and who are still 
ignorant that water is a natural element of 
the living organism, to the questions pro- 
pounded : 


Coventay, N. Y., S-pt. 18, 1830. 

De. R. T. Traut: Sir—While reading a copy 
of the Warer-Cune Journan, my eye and mind 
were arrested by a bo/d assertion. I will quote 
the substance: ** Calomel is a rank poison.” This 
same affirmation is so broad, that I and many 
of the members of the screntific practice of med- 
icine demand a proof. 

Should you for a few moments stop to analyze 
and study the words in the above assertion, you 
would never again make such an one appear in 
public print 

I will now make an assertion which I can prove 
and be borne out in it: Water, either cold or 
warm, has killed its thousands, while calomel has 
cured its tens of thousands. 

Did God, in his infinite wisdom, declare cold 
water should be the cure of all diseases’ If so, 
why was he so generous as to order every plant to 
spring forth? 

The picture on the first page of your JovrnaL 
illustrates the ‘“‘ Water-Cure” to perfection ; every- 
thing seems to say, ‘‘ | must sink or swim, and 
get out the best way I can.” Does the statute of 
the State of New York look upon and justify you 
as being regular scientific practitioners? If so, 
all others are denominated as quacks. I am sure 
it will be found to be the other way, viz., regular 
scientific practitioners are mot quacks, but all 
others are We do not pretend to say that water 
is not beneficial in some diseases, but we do say it 
is injurious in the majority of cases Again, we 
do not starve a patient to death, while under our 
treatment. Should you see fit to answer this, 
please do so through the Journav. If I can pro- 
cure a copy I will do #0, also read and answer it 
Yours, very truly, L. B. Newron. 


L. B. Newton dves not affix M.D. to his 
name, but as he has associated himself 
with the “memb-rs of the scientific prac- 
tice of medicine,” and essays to speak as 
one having authority, we are to presume 
But regular, 
irregular, or defective, we will answer his 


that he is a regular doctor. 


questions, in the hope that we shall hear 
from him again 

1. Calomel is a rank poison, The proof 
is found in its effects. 
occasions griping, purging, fetid breath, 
green or black s'o-ls, and general debility. 
In repeated doses it occasions drooling at 
the mouth, inflammation of the throat, bleed- 
ing gums, swellen tongue, ulcers m the 


> mouth, ro‘ting of the teeth, hectic fever, } 
ls the evidence } 


exhaustion, and death. 
’ If not, take the testimony of 


) conclusive 





In a single dose it | 
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the teachers of your own “ scientific” 


Every one of them admits that 
it is a poison, a rank poison—yea, a very 
rank poison 
New York “ scientific’ schools go so far 
as to say that all medicines are poisons, 
and that every dose diminishes the pa- 
tient’s vitality. 

2. You need not be to the trouble of prov- 
ing that water has destroyed its thousands. 
We admit it. We have heard of whole ship- 
loads being kilied by it in a few minutes. 
In the “ Scottish Chiefs” you will find an 
account of some thousands of “ Southrons” 
being tumbled off a bridge by their wily 


schools. 


foes, and finding a watery grave in short 
particular meter, Our idea of water is, 
that it was not made to cover one over like 
a mantle, but for purposes of washieg, 
bathing, drinking, ete. And now, if per 
fectly convenient, we would like to have 
you prove that calomel has “ cured its tens 
We do not believe that it 


has cured the first one. 


of thousands.” 
But we are open 
to conviction. There is, let us inform you, 
one very broad distinction between the u-e 
Warer 


can always be so employed as to be bene- 


of water and calomel as remedies, 
ficial and not injurious, Calomel can never 
be +o employed as not tobe mischievous ; 
and, as generally employed, its injurious 
effects exceed its beneficial ten thousand- 
fold. 

3. God has not declared that “ cold wa- 
ter should be the cure of sli diseases.” 
And we never heard any one say that he 
had so declared. He may be “ generous” 
in causing plants to grow for other pur- 
poses than medicine... ‘Their principal use 
is to absorb the atmospheric gases and ele- 
ments of decaying animal matter, whereby 
the air is purified and the earth fertilized. 
When you supposed that they grew only to 
be steeped, compounded, decocted, extract- 
ed, inspissated, concentrated, and swallowed 
as medicine, you made one grand mistake, as 
thousands of others have dune before you. 


4. As tothe pictures, we have nothing to 
say ; there you are invincible, if vot more. 





[Nov., 


majority of cases,” do yout Now, Mr. 
Doctor, either you sey what you do not 





Oe 





| mean, or you are the biggest bowby alive. 


Indeed, the teachers in the | 


As your words utter nothing but arrant 
nonsense, please tell us what idea, if any, 
you intended to express, and then we will 
see what we can do for you. 

7. And you do not starve your patients 


/ to death. There, we are happy to say, 


we agree with you. We also do not 
starve our patients to death. But you do 
poison your patients to death, and herein 
we are equally bappy that we differ wih 
you. We do not poison our patients at all. 

8. We shall send you a copy of the 
Warek-Core Journat, so that you will 
have no excuse for not reading this, and 
replying to it. 


Potrip Sore Turoat.—An affection, 
under the various names of malignant quin- 
sy, dyptheria or dyptherits, and putrid 
sore throat, is prevailing, and has been for 
nearly a year, in mawy parts of the coun- 
try. Some months ago we give an ac- 
count of the disease as it prevaled in Mil- 
ford, Cona. Among the communications 
we have received on the subject, is the 


following : 
Bia Rex, Omro, Sept. I1-t, 1859. 

Will Dr. Trall please give us some information 
in regard to the putrid sore throat? I: has pre- 
vailed in this vicinity to an alarming extent. 

In the town of Lowell, and immediately around, 
there have been between sixty and one bundred 
deaths, five Allopathic physicians attending all 
the while 

They say that it is not the regular putrid sore 
throat, but give it some scientific, jaw-breaking 
name which no one can remember long enough to 
tell. 

The symptoms are, first, general feverishness, 
and bad feeling in the head, which soon apparent- 
ly passes off almost entirely, when the glands of 

throat commence swelling, and become very 
red on the outside. The next symptom is the 
canker in the throat, which continues to 
up in the nose and down in the stomach; the 


| throat and neck swell to an alarming extent, 


does “\wk upon” (we suppose satu es | 


have eyes) and “ justify” us as bring “ reg- 
Whether we 
or you are the quecks, is a question we are 


ular scientific practitioners, 


quackery is on one side or the other, is 
certain, 


when death ensues, and releases the victim from 
his sufferings. 

The treatment, as near as I can find out, is 
first an emetic, then a portion of calomel for a 
cathartic, with vitriol, , saltpeter, alum, 
vinegar, salt, borsx, and I don’t know what all, 
for a wash, which they put on with a swab sev- 
eral times a day, and liniments, red pepper, on- 
ions, and so on for external applications 

There were some few little ones, who, after the 
first dose, utterly refused to take anything at all, 


| and they all well ; but the most of them were 
5. Toe statute «f the Stave of New York | eee . 


to resist successfully. 
The disease has been covficed in the most part 
to small children. , 
The doctors tell the people here that it is pre- 
vailing to an alarming extent in the old country, 
or in many parts of it, also in New York and Cin- 


| eimnati. 
quite willing to discuss with yeu. ‘That 


Please tell us in the next W. C. J. whether you 
have seen or heard anything of it, and how we 


shall treat it; we wish to do so hydropathically. 





Some say that the disease first appeared among 


siieilincal : "the Germans, and that they had it in consequence 
6. You say “ that water is injurious in a | 


of vaccination for the small-pox. J. W. Monxrs. 











1859.) 


This affection has been frequently men- 
tioned in the English and Canadian med- 
ical journals, within the last year, under 
the name of dyptheria. It is really the 
malignant form of scarlet fever, the throat 
affection taking the lead in the morbid 
phenomena, avd the fever being but par- 
tially developed. tis that form of disease 
in which any powerful drugs are certain 
death. Asingle bleeding, and a fll dose 
of castor oil, has frequently destroyed life 
These facts have been 
noticed many times by Allopathic physi- 
cians, and published in their journals and 
books. Yet the blind, blundering devo- 
tees of a false theory and a murderous 
practice continue to dose and drug, and 


in a few hours. 


drug and dose, as though their dosing and 
drugging carried life instead of death to 
the patient. 

Many of these cases have been treated 
hydropathically, and slways, so far as we 
have seen and heard, with success. But 
so blind are the doctors, and so prejudiced 
are the people, that the fact that water- 
treatment cures every case, and that drug- 
treatment kills more than one half, does not 
seem to make the least impression on the 
public mind. 

The proper remedial plan is, cold wet 
cloths to the throat, repeated with a fre- 
quency proportioned to the severity of the 
viceration, “ canker,” or inflammation, 
sponging the whole surface with tepid wa- 
ter whenever the superficial heat is above 
the normal standard, and warm applica. 
tions to the feet whenever there is the 
least tendency to coldness. Gargles of 
iced-water are valuable occasionally, and, 
when practicable, the full warm bath, once 
or twice a day, is advisable. In those 
cases attended with what is called “ high 
fever.” but more properly great and uni- 
form heat of the whole surface, the wet- 
But those who 
are not sufficiently familiar «ith the manip- 


sheet pack is appro riate. 


ulations of Water-Cure, had better rely on 
tepid ablutious, with the other appliances 
we have named. 


Beer axp Baanpy.—The absurdity of 
a false and murd-rous sy-tem of medical 


practice is nowhere more disastrously il- - 


lustrated than in the treatment of 


con- 
sumptive-. Everything v-le, nauseous, prr- 
nicious, and poisonous m the shape of food, 
driwk, and med:cine is recommended, as 


though tre hesling art consisted in doing 


A) all possible damage to the human constitu- 


tion. Almost every consumptive patient 
we are called to visit has been prescribed 
for by the drug-doctors, who invariably 
advise the grossest diet, the strongest alco- 
holic stiwulants, and the most potent anti- 
phiogistics and narcotics. There would 
be some show of decency, if not of sense 
in this course, if they had ever cured a 
case. But every case which they treat to 
the end terminates in the grave. All over 
the country the “regular profession” is 
now prescribing beef, brandy, pork, and 
grease of all kinds as the proper dietary 
for consumptives. On the false and ab- 
surd theory of “ respiratory or heat forming 
food,” first announced hy Liebig, and swal- 
lowed without examination by the whole 
profession, they are trying to give the pa- 
tient the breath of life, not by the exercise 
of his hings and the admission of pore air, 
but by the exercise of his stomach and the 
introduction of the foulest forms of aliment- 
ary substances. Weil, there are just two 
the 


choose between them. 


alternatives, and poor patients can 
They can go On, 
follow the advice, and swallow the abom- 
inations of the doctors, and die, as usual; 
or they can let the dectors alone and exer- 
cise their own common sense, and live, as 


such folks usually do. 


Raw Meat as a Remevy.— The Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal calls the at- 
tention of its readers to the excellent ef- 
fects of raw meat in the colliquative diar- 
rhea of children, “ in the bands of Doctor 


Wiesse, of St. Petersburgh” Says the 


Journal . 


Seventeen years ago, Dr. Weisee called the at- 
tention of the profession to this subject, and since 
that time numerous writers have confirmed his 
views. The meat is redaced to a pulp, by scrap- 
ing, and given, to the exclusion of all other treat- 
ment. Considering the great prevalence of the 
disease at the present time, and the ease with 
which the treatment can be adopted, we think it 
would be well worth while to try the experiment 
We would also recall to mind that the same rem- 
edy bas been found of much efficacy in various 
diseases of the stomach, accompanied with diffi 
enlt digestion, in adults as well as in children 

We desire to call the attentivn of the 
reader to one very important consideration 
connected with this raw-meat medication 
All other treatment is excluded. We think 
this fact sufficiently accounts for the milk 
in the cocva-nut. The raw meat of i self 
does but little harm. But as it keeps the 
usual drug poisons out of the bowels of the 
little children, it is rel-tively a great ben- 
efit—almost a sure cure. ‘True, the pe- 
tients would be a little better off without 
even this would 


the raw meat; but as 
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give the idea that the patient was not hav- 
ing any medicine at all, all parties would 
lose confidence, for who will trust na- 
We had rather our patient would 


swallow all the raw 


, 


ture 
meat, reduced to a 
pulp, that his stomach and bowels can held, 
than to take the calomel! and opium almost 
always 
plaints 


administered for the bowel com- 
of children. But if we were the 
patient, we would prefer to take neither. 


An Expostrion or THe Paincteces ov 
-On the evening of the 
16th Sept., Dr. D. A. Gorton, of New York, 
delivered a lecture on this subject in the 


Hypropraray 


Conference Hall of New Woodstock Acad- 
emy (N. Y.). 


dark and stormy, there was a fair audience 


Although the evening was 


of the most respectable and intelligent men 
The 


listened attentive ly 


and women of the place doctors 
were slso present, and 
to the speaker throughout, and were in 
vited to ask any questions or make any ob 
jections ; but, as usual under such cireum- 
stances, all they cou'd be made to say was 
Why is no drug doctor 


can be found in all this broad land who will 


—mum that 
meet any one of our speakers in debate, or 
who willia any way come before the public 
with his system? I[s it not from an abiding 
consciousness that the drug system is in 
herently wrong, and can not be defended ? 
It may be said, in commendation of the la 
dies of Wood-tock, that they are more alive 
to the merits of Hydropathy, and the evils 
of druggery, than are the gentlemen. For 
this, however, they have a good reason 
They have suffered more from the ruinous 


measures 


ol porsonopathy than 


the 
Why should they not be inter 


have 
other sex. 
ested in that which bring« to them health, 
’ Why should 
they not detest and sbhor that system of 


and secures to them health 


medical practice wh h curses them and 


their offspring with miserable lives and 


premature death ? 
VeoeTartan C The 


American \ 


INVENTION tenth 


anouval meeting of the egeta 
rian Society was held on Wednesday. Sept 
21s, 1859, in the Bible-Christian Church. 
Philadetphia 


a 
The session commenced in the 


o'clock, Dr. John Ge 


aller 
noon, at three 
Presid: nt, 


nes, 


Leter« were resd of an in'e resting char- 


acter from several member-, regrettlog their $ 


absence, and signifying their continued con 


fidence in the principles of Vegetarianism, 


and their attachment to the cause 


4 
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A business committee, consisting of 
Mossrs. Joseph Metcalfe, Seth Hunt, and 
Jonathan Wright, was appoiated. 

Addresses were made upon the progress 
of the cause and the means for its promo- 
tiouw by Drs. John Grimes and Wm. Met- 
calfe, Mr. Rudolph Pool, from England, 
Mr. S Hunt, and Mr. J. Wright. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at 
half-past seven o'clock. 

At the time appointed, Dr. Grimes tovk 
the cheir, and called upen the business 
committee to report. 

The following officers were accordingly 
recommended, and alterward elected : 


President. —Dr. Wm, Metcalfe, Philadelphia. 

Vice-Presidents.—Dr. John Grimes, Boonton, 
N. J.; Dr. R. D. Mugzzey, Boston, Mass, ; Dr. K. 
T. Trall, New York, N. Y.; Dr. Isaac Jennings, 
Oberlin, O.; Mr. Seth Hant, Northampton, Mass. ; 
J. F. Africa, Esq., Huntingdon, Pa ; 0. 8. Pos- 
ton, Esq , Harrodsburg, Ky ; H.8. Clubb, G. Ha- 
ven, Mich.; L. 8. Hough, A.M., Lambertville, N. J. 

Treasurer.—Mr. Edmund Brooks, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Seeretary.—Mr. William Taylor, Kensington, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


The following preamble and resolutions 
were read: 


The members of the American Vegetarian So- 
ciety, assembled in this the tenth annual meeting, 
hereby declare their unwavering conviction of the 
truth of those laws which have heretofore been 
announced by authority of this body, as descrip- 
tive of the proper food of man, namely, that the 
vegetarian diet is naturally adopted to secure 
health and longevity to the body, to the promo- 
tion of pure and elevating morality, and to the 
cultivation of the religious faculties of man. In 
proof of these positions we present the following 
facts 

Ist. Comparative Anatomy unequivocally dem- 
onstrates that man is not constituted either as an 
omnivorous or carnivorous being—but in the lan- 
guage of Prof. Owen, “ The close resemblance 
between the quadrumanous and human dentition 
shows that man was, from the beginning, adapted 
to eat the fruit of the trees of the garden 

2d. The constant violation of pons laws, in 
the indulgence of flesh food, weakens and blunts 
the intellect and finer feelings of the human mind, 
and the animal passions gain the mastery over 
reason and conscience. Hence huge systems of 
wrong, like slavery, war, and licentiousness, 
with all the popular and legal frauds, grow and 
flourish with the fleshly indulgences of mankind 

3d. Our vegetarian experience sustains all our 


anticipations in relation to abstinence from the | 


flesh of animals as food, and the substitution of 
pure, nourishing, and healthful fruits, grains, and 
vegetables ; and our dietary views have been con- 
firmed and strengthened, as best calculated to se- 
oure the requirements of our nature. 

4th. Practical Christianity teaches that our 
bodies are temples of the spirit. and that it is 
necessary to keep the body in subjection; that 
we are not our own, but hen to God ; and that 
itis good neither to eat flesh nor drink wine. It 
was also further 

Resolved, That while lamenting the loss of our 
venerable president, Dr. Wm. A. Alcott, we nev- 
ertheless “‘moura nor as those without hope.” 
We are assured that his great labors in the cause 
of vegetarianism will be a guide and a help for fa- 
ture students and teachers in countless numbers, 
and that he has entered into the blessings of a 
well-spent life in the r-ansions of heavenly peace 
Resolved, That we have strong te.timony of the 











——— 


benefits resulting from a vegetarian diet from the 
fact that Dr. Alcott, when in his twenty eighth 
year, was given up by his physicians as an in- 
curable case of consumption—anot possible to live 
even 4 moderate length of time; yet, by adopting 
the vegetarian mode of life, he thereby length- 
ened out the period of his existence to dou»le the 
average age of man. 








Co Correspondents. 





Answers in this department are given oy Da. Tat. 


More Cuauitences.—B. F. G., Boston. Tell 
the physician that when he makes the offer you suggest, 
we will accept it. 
shape that a child can not misunderstand it, we will here 
repeat the challenges we made the Dansville doctors, 1. 
We will give $100 to any allopathic physician who will 
correctly explain the principles of his own system to a 
popular audience. 2. We will give $100 to any allopathic 
physician who will correctly explain the principles of «ur 


—_- 
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And to pat the mater In so plain a 


system to a popular audience. 8 We will give $109 to | 


any physician who will, from the allopathic stand-point, 
correctly explain the action of any medicine on the living 
system. 4. We will give to any physician $100 who will, 
from the allopathic stand-point, explain corré@ptly the na- 
ture of disease. When your Boston M.D. will signify his 
readiness to accept these generous offers, or discuss the 
merits of our respective systems, we will be “on hand.” 
Before you accuse us of “ dodging,” give us a chance to 
“ stand fire.” 

Tonic Barus.—J. M. B, Adairsville, Ga. 
1. When one does not live convenient to running water, 
does \t matter if the bathing vat is filled, the night before 
bathing, from a well? 2 Would {ous for the promotion 
of health, recommend bathing by immersing the body in 
preference to a shower-bath? 3. What course would you 
pursue if you wanted to strengthen the system ? 

1. No. & We have no choice, as a general rule. In 
special cases either might be preferable. 8. We can not 
tell without knowing the condition of the patient. A tonic 
plan for one might be very different for another. The sac- 
cessful practice of the healing art consists in applying cer- 
tain principles or rules to the ever-varying corditions of 
invalids, and the various circumstances of disease, and not, 
as most people seem to imagine, in a routine of processes, 
according to the name of the disease. 


Cumate ror Consumptrives.—G. H , Buxton, 
C. W. Asa general rule, consumptives will do best in as 
cold a climate and as cool an atmosphere as they can bear 
without suffering. The colder the better, provided one can 
keep warm by exercise and clothing. 


Wnoortne Coven.—J. B. R., Lawrence, Mass. 


Give the child a warm beth at bed-time. Whenever 


there is pain and heat about the chest, apply the wet-gir- 
die, well covered with dry flannel. Throw your “ sweet- 
ened hyssop tea,” and all other drug-stuffs, to the dogs. 


Manantous Fun —B. 8. C. It is my opinion 
that fish, caught and used as food in a malarious ty 
has a tendency to bring on the ague, Am I right? 

Such is our opinion. 


[ Nov., 





Tue Voree.—J. C. H., West Rushville, 0. 


? 
: 


will do well to be here a few days sooner, so as to get 
settled, The lectures and studies may properly occupy 
their whole time and attention. 


Cancerns.—W. T. C., Toledo, 0. We do not 
pretend to be able to cure all cases of cancers. We only 
say that we can cure all curable cases, and with the least 
possible amount of pain and suffering. Many cases in 
their later stages are incurable by any means. They 
should always be attended to whenfirsi discovered. 


Heavru Conventions.— Wherever the friends 
of our cause will farnish halls for public meetings, and 
provide for the necessary expenses, they may rely on us 
for capable speakers for one or a half dozen meetings. 


Bauoness.—W. R. Y., Myeraville, Md. 1. Will 
Dr. Trail please answer in the Warea-Curs Jourwa. 
what is the cause of my bair growing thianer every day ? 
I fear total baldness, unies- it is checked. I am twenty- 
four years old, light hair, excite’le, nervous te operament 
—eat very little pork (once a ruonth, ), drink nel- 
ther coffee nor whisky, and ese no to » My vocation 
is that ofa school-teacher. 4 What do you think of Prof. 
Wood's bair restorative ? 

1. We can not determine facts from the absence of evi- 
dence ; we want the evidence iteelf, You have told us 
what you do not do: now if you will tell us what your 
habits of living really are, we will try to answer your 
questions asto your hair. 2. Humbug. 


Catomet anp Cararen.—J. P. H., Sharon, 
Mass. The t has been troubled for several years 
with a running at the nose. Six or seven — ago he 
took calomel! and jalap for obstruction in ihe els: had 
a mercurial sore mouth; the were eaten away and 
became 5) . He has several sound teeth with 
the flogers use the gums would not bold them in 
their sockets. Please state the nature of bis case, and the 
means of cure. 

He has been too badly drugged for successful self-treat- 
ment. Let him go to a Water-Oure end learn the way of 
life. 


Urearine Disptacement —S L., Ashland, Pa. 


‘ The cause of your irregular menstruation and extreme 


Insune> Kwex-Jouvr.—When the cold, wet | 


compress, covered with dry flannel, will not get warm, 


but the part remains permavently chilled, warm and cold | 


appl:cations should be used alternately. The warm douche, 


followed by the cold shower, is a good process. The biis- | 
ters which have been applied have undoubtedly reduced | 


the circulation and tended to prevent reaction. They are 
very mischievous in all such cases. 


Sone Nose --A. 8, Ashland, Pa. The affection : 


you describe is probably mercurial, caused by the mer- 
cury you took twenty-five years ago. Take the electro- 
chemical baths. 

Cues ann Fever.—O. T B, Fillmore, Mino. 
The lonz cont-nuance of the disease may be owing to the 
abundance of the malarial influence in the atmosphere. 
Cootinge the bathing as before until the disease disap- 
pears. 

Pure milk is bevter than very bard water for making 
bread. The children should not be allowed to drink 
hard water at all. 





‘ 


} 
‘ 
; 
; 
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pro-tration is probably a severe prolapsus, or other bad 
displacement of the uterus. It requires the kind of treat- 
ment you can get only at a good establishment. Tepid 
sitz-baths, v ith injections, would benefit you more or less 
You can never get health while you 
a diet common to those in Penesy!vania.” You might as 
well swallow serofula as to eat bacon. 


post 
for near two years, ete. 
I eaw your aL; am anw drink 
—between meals nothing but wa'er. 
shgnily swollen, and inflamed, and 
seurf, whch I take off with a knife 
cy to headache, temples snd 


ily. 


and 
' Prease be so kind as to anewer me to the beet of your abi!- 


ity, and I remain your debtor forever. 

Probably your sure eyes are caused by erroneous die- 
tetic habits coneected with too severe duty and Mierary 
habits; but as you ray nothing of any of your personal 
habits except in the item of drinking, we can not juige. 
If you will give a full bistery of yourself, we will be 
to form some opinion. 
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ApverTisements intended for this Journal, to | 


secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at onee. ‘ 
Teums.—Tweaty-five cents a line each insertion. 


OUR JOURNALS. 


Lire Inxusrrarep: A Frrst-Crass 
Weekly Prcrontar Newspaper, devoted to News, Lit- 
eramre, Science, and the Arts; to Entertainment, Im 

vement, and Progress. 
ewepapers $24 year. 


Exaira Warer-Cure — Tuts 
Cure has been open seven years, For fourteen years its 
physicians dave devoted their beat energies to the Hydro- 
ae practice Our location elicits the admiration of ail. 

e have spared no pains to make our /Wl. tae MH + 5 
desirable retreat for the invalids, Mrs. Gleasun devotes 
her aitentious to spectal diseases of females. Our arm seni 
desire is to a oLmasren es yo to us for relief. Ad- 
dress, 5. O. SON, M.D ; or i 

MES. R. B. GLEASON, atp., {| =!™mira, N. Y. 


Mount Prospecr Water Cure 
Binghamton, N Y ,cight hours from New York city, by 


New York and Erie Railroad. This establishment bas one 
of the best possible locations for autumn and winter. The 


) high hitle in the rear completely sheer it from the cold 


One of the best Family } 


Tue Warer-Curre Journar: De- } 


voted te Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice; 
to Physiolegy and maesene s and those Laws which 
govern Life and Health. Lib 

appropriate engravings. $1 4 year. 


Tue Pwerenotogica JovurNa.: 


Devoted to all those Progressive measures for the ele- 
vation and Improvement of Mankind. Am 
trated witn Portraits of the Virtuous and the 
also of all the Races. €1 4 year. 


GP” The above—all three—will be sent a year for $3. 
Subscriptions for oce or all may commence any time. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 
G2” Friends and readers are solici‘ed to aid In extend- 
ing the circulation of these Joury ata. 
tention of friends and neighbors to the special objects of 


ustrated with numerous ( 


, MD. MRS. &. PHILLIPS, M.D, 


ly illus- } 
iclous ; { 


By calling the at- } 


each, additions may be easily made to the let, and the ; 


good cause of Procusss and [ursovement advanced 


Tre New York Warer-Cure ; 
AND HYGIENIC INSTITUTE is located at Nos. 1 and { 


16 Laight Street, one door from St. John’s Park. GOOD 
BOAED can be Obtained from #5 to $7 per week; FULL 
TREATMENT, with board, from #7 to #15 per week. 
‘Transient persons $1 per day. 
privileges provided for the use of guests, free of charge. 
Office Consultations, from 9am. to4r.a. RK. T. TRALL, 
M.D., and D. A. GORTON, M.D., Physicians. RB. 
FANCHER, Proprietor 


, 
Kinesipatnic INstTiTvre. 
"2 Morton Street, New York. 
CHARLES H. SHEPARD. M.D. 
At this establishment invalids can have the advantage of 


Kinesipathy, or Swedish Movement-Cure, combined with 
all vecessary Water-Cure appliances 


Dr. G. LU. Taycor’s Lystrtvtion, 
No. 67 Weet Thirty-eigh'h Street, New York. 

All forms of chronic and acute dsease treated by the 
Water and Movement-Cure, and other means strictly 
hygienic. th 

Ine New York Beruespa, 53 
Morton Street, New York, by MRS. HULDAH PAGE, 
M.D., and MRS. ANNA 8. OLMSTEAD, M D. 

Under our direction treatment is given to the gentlemen 

by Mr. OF ‘ead. Step in and be healed. 2. 


Cc ers F. Tayzor, 
O fice, 39 Cooper Lnstitute 


MD. 


Tuz Brooxtyn Heteurs 
Water-Cure Establishment is located at Nos. 68 and & 


Columbia Street, Brooklyn, L. 1. Outside practice attended 
to both in city and country G. F. ADAMS, MLD. 


’ 1. 9 
“Pacts are Strvussorn Tings. 

DR. HOLLAND «reeted the New Graefenberg Water- 
Cure Establishment, and opened it for the reception of 
patients twelve years »gu. and has condacted it ever since, 
which is « low period than any similar institution bas 
been weumnepiiie the same physician io tais country. 

He has, a'so, had beter success in curing such as have 
been given up to die by physicians of other schovis, than 
at any other establishment 
BR. HOLLAND, M_D , New Graefenberg, N. Y 


. . ; ; 
Grantre State Warer-Crre 

—Patients wishing information are referred to the Ovtoer 
nember of the Warer-Cuge Jownnat for the peculiarities 
of cure tablishment. We mean oar Cure shall be one of 
the very best resorts for the invalid whe wishes, as the 
chief thing, to regain bis health. We believe iis. Hun- 
dreds of both sexes, who have long endured the torwres 
of disease, may leave iheir unknown and unteld saffer- 
ings behind them here, if they will. Inclose samp for 
circular Address W. T. VAIL, MD. 


Gymnasium and Bathing } 


5 Cure, built by Dr. G. W 
City Cure 


} 


> passed, bul UNEQUALED 


winds, and the suo shines on it ll day in pleasant weather 
For circular giving full particulars, address J. H. NORTH, 
M.D., or MARTHA FRENCH, M.D. 


Dr. Beporrua’s Warer-Core 
Establichment is at Saratoga Springs. 


New Haven Warer-Curg, 36 
Howe Street, New Haven, Conn. J. P. PHILLIPS. 


4 » W ave Vey > am 2m ’ 
Tue Water Cure at Witmtne- 
TON, Delaware, has the advantage over those of the North 
for pavents wishing to take treatment during the winter 


months, from the mildness of the climate. Trams woper- 
ATR. J. D. CRAIG, M.D., Wilmington, Delaware 


’ . , 
( HESTNUT SPRINGS W ATER- 
CURE, at Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia County, Pa 
July, o0* DR. WEDER, Resident Physician. 


Crevetann Warer-Cuvre 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1550.—The above establishment 
is now commencing its Twelfth Season. 

It has been in successful operation for the past eleven 
years—has treated over forty-five hundred patients who 
have flocked hither trom nearty every State in the Union 


It is now the oldest esmblishment in America; having 
been under the charge of one physician longer than any 
other institation of the kind. The Proprietor intends, as 
his establishment was the great pioneer of the new treat- 
ment in the West, that it shal! continue & be— what |t ever 
has been—rae-eminentLy the Water-Cure of the West 

Exce.siog being his motto, he has determined, the com- 
ing year, more richly to deserve it than ever before. 

fi bas the pleasure of saying to his friends and namer- 
ous patrons, that notwithstanding in years past he has 
made numerous additions and improvements, yet this year 
will far exceed all previous eff 

His additions this spring will nearly double bis previous 
accommodations, He bas just purchaved the a joining 
Strong and calied the Forest 


he two Cures will henceforth be under one general 
management 
He is also building, in connection with the ladies’ depart- 
ment of the Old Cure, entirety new bathing conveniences, 
which for extent and perfection wit! not only be unsar- 
In connection with these he 
roposes to add the Russian bath and modified Turkish 
bath, the hot douche and «pray, which will be fully equal 
fur utility to the famous hot springs of Arkansas, and far 
more convenient. 
These addinons will be completed by the first of May 
He bas also secured as co-lavorer the services of Dr. P 
H. Hayes, for the past two years connected with the 
Clifton Cure, but who bas been long knowa to the sick and 
afflicted as one of the most distinguished i ia cotm- 
bating disease, by rational treatment le bas aleo the 
pleasure of saying to his old frienes, that Dr. J. J. Sturges 
f again at bis post, with renewed bealtn and vigor, and 
now as weil able as he is eminently qualified to discharge 
its duties. Ellen Higgins, M.D., still retams her counee- 
ton with the female departwesn 
To those unacquainted with her sccess, ability, and 
peculiar tact in the treatment of those diseases. reference 
will be given to those who have beea under her charge. 
The large experience we bave had in the treaiment of 
diseases peculiar (> females, and the marked success # hich 
has attended our efforts, induces us lo believe tha they ean 
be bere treated with an erricizency and gkariprry of cure 
omens by none 
e ati | continue to use the Ecactao-Cuemicat Bata in 
cases where it can be applied appropriately ; and our ex- 
perience fully justfes prevous ici path that in the 
eure of very many discases it is an invaluable sid, and bs 
many others it # impossible with our presen! kne 
to effec a cure without it 
Oar enlarged and perfected Gymnasium will be under 
the personal supervision of Prot F. ER. Deming, who will 
spare no efforts to make this department os efficent as it ie 
profitable for the patient 
To the si@k and afflicted who are seeking health, and 
who wish to try what art and skill surrounded by all need- 
ful tactiities and the most careful attention can do, to give 
again the biessing of healih—we kindly invite them to 
give us a trial. Tr. T. SEELYE, Proprietor 
Crsveranmp, April |, 1550 
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‘ mY. 
A Carp.—Dr. Tuaver, or rm 
Binghamton Water-Oure, bas made Seminal Liscases his 
Special study, and has bad a large experience io their 
Weaiment 
Spermatorrbea of years’ standing permancotly cured 
few weeks by his mode of treatment. Preseriptions sent 
(and bis method of weatment folly explaieed) to any part 
Of the United States, on recetpt of 68. 
Address (imete ¢ 6 we 1em,) 
0. V. THAYER, M_D., 
Binghamton, Broome Co., N. Y 


‘ > . y . , 
Granvitte Warer-Core.—W. 
W. BANCROFT, W. N. HUDSON, Physiciens Open 
summer and winter Eapecial attention paid to physics 
education, and diseases of femates. Terms 44 t $1) per 
week W. 8. LEWIS, Proprietor 


Lenien Mountain SPRINGS 
WATER-CURE, Bethlehem, Pa., in successful operation 
since 1S44 

The detightful situation, pretected from ebilting winds 
also the equal temperature of the exeetient springs, render 
thes place saperior for fall and winter cure 

Nov Dk. T 


ne 


H. OPPELT 
Nasuvitte Warer-Cur 


Nashville, Tenn. Come with all manner of 
cured, learn to kee p Well, and all without 
medicine. Address D j 
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Dr 


Worcester W ater- 
ROGERS has returned fro 
Ine ical direction 


1 Kurope an 
of this esta blianmer 
Mire Elizabeth Clapp ng the 
has cared for the interests of the sick 
now assisted by her brother, Mr. Siime ( 
Intendenee of it 
There is no Establbehmen 
anged for the apr! 
For Circulars, ete 
u S 


who dur 
this Las 
app, in the super 


in this country better ar 


ation of treatment at 
address 


ROG Kits 


Pirrspure Water-Ci 

This Ins ied on the Onle R.ver and Prisbureg 
Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad, tea miles weet of tt 
elty at Hayeill- B.ation, avd com! ines euperior ad 

1 Lt ts suppiiet etth sbundavce of 
water This eh nid be kept ia mind »y invalids, ae it be 
the uleoest imp tlaoce in the Weaimens of many casea, thet 
the water should be sqft 

2. Cosventeno« of seces. We are ir on the li 
and peer « sation, of one of the longest railroads in 
Uaited States, «extend rom Phitad a to Chi ago, and 
eonerciiig in it o with railromts to ail parle of th 
count! Pacients ome wo ue from Meioe, from ¢ da 
from New York, trom Penneyivants, from O from Lowe 
from Trnoesses, from Kentucky, from Mesourl, fom Vir 
giata. and from nearly every Siete tn the Union 

& Scenery. The scenery here is truly grand, varied, at 
enlivening. Though eithin ffieen wir ates’ rite «fa 
containing 125,000 tehabiteant+, we are lo the « motry, * 
eerr-unded by hondreds of scree of native forest. In t 
teor of the Oure are lotty bile, deep ravines, hoge rocks 
majertic forest trees, and shaded walks. lo tr nt are & 
Onio River, with te crystal waters, its magnificent steau 
boats, aod ite everrhifiing variety of ject, © gta 
he ey@ aod satie’'y the mind; and the raliroad erect 
log Ww loog arms jo either Weeboo, an carrying 
th usands of pemeng m ia view of our duw, addig 
and so:ma ion Ws the scone (ure le on ul Une- we 
place where patien s may 4 { enn i 
the coun ry, and tp the e Jo: meetoft ite 7 
Sweet, and Gee som ry, @o ere aheo mm 
city, with ite life, and social end int tlectaal en) yments 

4 Climat mate le re markably heabhy ; and to 
invigorating ‘nfluence we give a due proportion of cre! 
fut (be many remertable cores &e are dw 

Of the Physicians, we aay. the 
CL yer no in comuuet 
the sacersaful treatment 
every variety of 4:eeee 
Adeooe «f the sick 

To females suffering © th Uiseases peculiar >) the meelves 
we ompmend the Pub burg Waur Our 
this clase of @ mplain& has b> en Wuly gratlf 
bal oerasion to bhae the Water-Cur 
could bat 5i-id 
over (heer (isease~ 
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c HYGIENE. 


“Taw w rox vour Heatrn.”—Pawl, 


“Our Home.” 


In Dansville, Livingston County, N.Y, is a health in- 
sthiution, appropriately denominated “Oun Home” We 
very much douvt whether there ls another Water-Oure 
Establiehiment, or any other, in our land, where a rick man, 
or one in the bloom of health will feel more at home, and 
eo well satisfied with the kindne=s, skill, and management 
of the conductors, as at Dansville, 

Dr. Janus C. Jacueon, the Phy-ician-in-chief, has bad 
great experience and suceess in treating the various 
diseases common t our trace. Se far as our information 
extenda, we do not hes tate to say thar he it second lo none 
im our country. He ls a man who dares t tell the truth at 
the expense of bie reputation, and defend the righ: if friends 
all ‘orsake 

Mise Ht. N. Avert, M.D, his associate in the medical 
department. hes also had extensive preetoe and ts justly 
noted, not only for her most britiant success in directing 
the «ick in the road to bealth but for amiable kindness 
toward thee who come to *Oun Home” to enjoy the 
benefits of the » |)] und friendship there exhibited. Besides 
these eminent physieiens, they have three assisants #ho 
have hed much experience- F. W.sun Hurd, Miss A. P 
Dewey, and Eli P. Miler 

We kaw of no place we can recomm so highty to 
those who are sick, and wish to be permanently cured, as 
“Ove Home” at Dansville. It is said none are cured who 
are given up by Dr. Jackson, while larce numbers ore here 
restored to health who are given up by other physiciena. 
Pur several years. ee have beard but one voice from those 
who place themselves under the care of Dr. J. ond his 
associates, All epenk in the hyghest terms of commenda- 
bal we » uowitling to speak boldly tll we 
seen for ourset Having seen a» well as heard, we ta 
pleasure in recommending “Oon Home” to all whet 
medical ard. If you wish to know the Dr,’s opinion before 
you visit him, wre and tel) bim the perticalars in your 
case, and if he thinks he can net help you, be le honest 
enough to ray eo; venides, it « tl be best to write and learn 
if be bas room, as hie institution is quite fall at present 
If for no other it will pay one for a tong journey 
there lo learn how bo live Ed. Boat 
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e Cvinte 


A NOBLE WATER-CURE 


One of the most admirably arranged and pleasantly 





located Woeter-Cures which we recollect ever seeing is the 
one at Danevitle, in thee State. Dr. Jaume C. Jackson, a 
gentieman eminently qualified for his position, has the 
charge of 4, and If there is another or te him m 





the country, we 
of a emiler Kind 


would ba 





hem placed over iostitucons 
The Doctor was very geotlemanly and 
atienive to us, one day last week, and permitted as a full 
view of bie Oure, Dis fine and ample springs, witn bis 
pleasant and quite accersiine walks up, around, and we 
almost though: through, the mountain, which rises hund- 
reds of feet just in rear of bis mansion. If lost health can 
hut be recovered with such treatment and with such sur- 
roundings, ee think the invalid may well despair of it 
until he Godse it in immortal youth. Dufile Advocate, 


S -prember 


Deo you ask additional testimony, reader? We can ali 
volumes of the Waree-OCurs Jovanal gong to show that 
“Ouse Homa,” a@ a place for the sick to recover, is all that 
we claim for it. But perhaps we can do nothing better 
calculated to impress the public with the breadth of our 
reputation than to give a let of the patents under treat 
ment at Ove Home this day, October Sth, ict ® 





dobn Elderkin, Middletown, Conn 
M. W.. Simmons, Danavitte, N.Y 
Mis« Mary D). Rebbies Kingston, Mass. 
Gilbert E. Bur-ley, Bornstable, Mass, 
Miss Kate P. Smith, Wellsbarg, Va 
George Lechia, New York Clry 
Samuel Kose, Peacedale, R I 
Mrs. Aviva L. Hant, New Onstle, N. ¥ 
Semacl James, Providener, KR. 1 
W. D. Frost, Medusa, N.Y. 
Mra. Jane F. Woo, Quaker Sireet, N.Y. 
Alonzo Tittken, Pera, Onto. 
Thomas B. Sutherland, sylvester, Wis. 
Calvin Hoke, Starkavilte, N Y 
Jaines V. Keeter, Roshburg, Pa. 
| Mrs. Jane Dobson, Obie go, li 
| Mrs. kb. A. 5. Morrison, New York Olty 
j Mrs. Ana Stehman, Marieta, Pa. 
Mra Margaret Canby, Hulmervilte, Pa 
| doha V. Canby, Hulwervilie, Pa 
| athan Paxson, bridgewater, Pa. 
j Oliver Tilte Cotmambus, Pa. 
| Thomas Vincent, Westerty, R. 1. 
| Mis« Lyeha A. Dagget, Warren, Pa. 
| 
' 
| 




















Joba H. Thome, Oran, N.Y 

Mes Currie E. Borden, Pompey, N. ¥ 
Mra. Saran S. Thayer, South Hansen, Mass. 
8. B. Alter, Carliere, Ma. 

John MeDonald, Jersey Shore, Pa. 

1. Spautding, ©ihon, ©. W. 

Rev. Edward Tewny, Clivtoe, Mick. 

Mra. Delia 8. Tenny, “ “ 

Ben, Conniugham, Mahoning Co., Ohio, 
James A. Rolertson, Meubensville, Onto, 
George W. Patien, Lowviile, N.Y, 

Mre. A. E. Byra. Oorpas Chris, Texas, 
Mrs. M E. Brinton, Gap, Pa 

W. H Gardner, Hancock, Mass, 

Miss Sarah A. Smith. North Salem, N. Y. 
J. Rhine, Jacksonvinie, Li. 
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T. W. Harding, South 
H. L. Subabech, Phitedelphia, Pa. 
Mine Hortense Thomas 
Theotore Sanford, New Orleans, 

Seymour Keaton, Adegany, N. Y¥. 

Semuel Loke. Oshawa, C W. 

J. M. MeBtroy, Loshon, Ark. 

Mre hia F. Hodeall, Branden, Miss. 
Josevh W. Hudnall, Brencon, Miss. 
Daniel W. Roobina, Marian, lowa. 

Mra. &. J. More, Otawa, I. 

Calvin T. Puiltips, Hanover, Masa. 

Mr+ Corcline Grant, New York City. 

J.C. Morse, Highland, Mich. 

Mre A. T. Morse, Higthiand, Mich. 

D Prd Bogert. Brockvilte. C. W. 

D. B Mower, Zi maville, Ind. 

Mra. Mary Albright. Yates N. Y. 

Mary Marble, Cotumbus, Pa. 

John Murphy, Danevilie, N. ¥. 

Mrs J. 8 Stone, Providence, R. L 

W. H. Whitng, Genesee, NY. 

©. L. Cooley, Betfontame, Obie. 
Alexander Edwards, | anevilie, N.Y. 

Miss K. A. Donavan. Flint, Mech, 

K M. Tackerbory, Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Clarrie Brenton, Gap, Pa, 

James G. Otark, Rochester, N. ¥ 

Miss Curalina Burtingham, Yoravia, N.Y. 
Mies Cetia P. Aloriget, Yates, N. Y. 

Mire Clarie Nites, Daneville, N. A. 

Capt. HU. Heery, Dansville, N. Y. 

Mis» 5. M. Swarr, Rast Hempfield, Pa. 
Mre. 4. Marble, Columbus, Pa. 

Mra. FE RB. Itavia, Cotimeville, Coon 

W. ©. Brewer, Indianapetia, Ind. 

Mrs. O. H. Williams, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Fravets Bulkeley, Gadsden, 8 C. 

Miss Jave M Hi dfiman, Tor-e Rivers, Mich. 
Mra. Buagbee, Middleville, Mich. 

Mr. George Lemming, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Now, if you want to be one of us and get your health—tf 
it is possible for you to grt it-— write to Dr. Jackson or Dr. 
Au-~in making 8 statement of your condition, asking for a 
OCreertan, which will tell you ali about terma. fr you 
want lo know more about us rend for 

rHE LETTER-BOX for October. 


it is a double namber, and contains Dr Austin’s great 
sperch on Woman's Darss, detivered to an immense 
audience at the late meeting of the Nations! Heath Ae 
sociation held In Daneville. It reerived universal com- 
mendation, and has given Miss Austin great celehrity. It 
is worth perusal by the best thinkers of the age. Specimen 
copies wilt be sent with our CimevLaR post paid on receipt 
of a three-cent postage stamp. Then send for our Tracts, 
which are doing mistiowary work. Tens of thousands 
have been saved trom rum by their perusal. 
Their prices are as follows: 




















No, }—Serofula «+» Price 8 cen 
2 Dye; epsia * 6 = 
8—To the Young Men of the U. 8. - * § @ 
4 Spermatorrhea sea. 
5—Flesh as Food ° ao =e = 
6 Dress Reform ow = 
7—Hinus on the Reproductive System... “15 “ 
S&H w to rear Beautiful Children (a 

private circuler) “o's 
9 Christianiy and the Health Reforma- 
tion one ee 
10—Hiygiene and the Gospel Mintatry ~ a 
*1l—Female Diseases and the Caustic 
Barners gratis. 


We will send one or more of them for their prices, and 
pay the postage ourselves, or we will pay the postage and 
send the whole nicely wrapped up and carefully mailed for 
one + Var 


FEMALE DISEASES AND THE CAUSTIC-BURNERS. 


I have written a TRACT of eighteen pages. on the sub- 
ject «f Toe Drseaces or Women and the treatment of them 
by the applt om of cowates. I regard such treatment 
as » vical 1, and highly dangerous to the permanent 
good health of those who use them, and I propose to dis- 
tribute “-« Tract grutut «ly to all who @ill order It and 
pay the postage on it, which will be ome cent on each 
copy. Now tf you want light and knowledge send on your 
orders. 

Young man, have you spermatorrhea? Dr. Jackson 
bas treated over 8,000 cases successfully, and has in no 
instance used medicine of any kind. Nor does he use 
Causte~@ most queckien and beathenish method. /e 
knows how to cure you on Ayciente principles, and though 
it will cost you money, yet you will get your equivalent, 
Do not go near the Cavertc Brewens, as sou value heath. 

And you, madam, have you Femate Disrases? Kee: 
away from the Cauaric Burners, send fer Dr Jackson’ 
Tract, and read tt, and then pack your trunk and come 
w Ovre Howe, and get your reatth. 

An? you, poor stek one, if y re not incuralle, what- 
ever your disease, you can by patient trial get well at Our 
lHiome. We are doing « great work and shall be glad to 
be the meays of doing for you what already we have done 
for thousends of others 

As to the feasibdny of winter treatment, Drs. Jackson 
and Austin, who have not seen a winter in the last six 
years in Which they have not had at least a pati-nts 
at the same time under treatment, and many of these from 
tne extreme South, declare the cold months preferable to 
the hot ones Geking their paients a3 a whole, So no one 
need to fear, Come oo, you witt find us in order, ready 
and willing to work 

Route. —Come from the East on the New York and Erie 









| road t Waytend: or from the West to 


[Nov., 











Rallroa’ to Coraing, hence by Buffalo and Rall 
road t» Wayland : of ‘rom the Mee Mew York Conwrel 


oa 
BR sthroad to Rochester, thenee on the Genrs-e Valley Rail- 
Budfal. thence on 
the “ Baffain, New York, and Erie” Railroad to Wayland, 
and so  * Ove Home” by coach. 
All letters should be addressed to James C. Jacnson, 
M.D., of Meee Hawarer N. Acerm, M.D. “Oce Hous,’ 


ae Be itsON CED a ©0., Propristors. 


Frankurx Warer-CurkE, NEAR 
Winchester, Franklin County, Tenn. Electre-Chemical 
Baths administered. Address B. W. CHILDS, M.D. 








Damy Recerrme Facts, 
In twelve years’ riding practice, aad in more than fifieen 
of hospital practice, where efforts were mainly directed to 


the cure of 
CHRONIC DISEASES, 
particularly those incident to Woman, have led to the 
forming of the simple, rational, and sow well-known reli- 
abdle system of therapeutics— 
MOTORPATHY. 

By this the worst forme of [rol «pews Uleri, and other 
functonal and organme derangemen's, are cured without 
caustic suppor's or any appliances of the day. Toe cure is 
speedy and sure, being almost without the possibility of 
failure. Toe system has been thoroughly tested in a home 
institution on more than lve thousand persons. Ladies 
who from organic trouble have been confined for ) care, 
under this special treatment are immediately put upon 
their feet, and if they have the strength, enabled to walk 
and go up and down stairs without difficulty. A want of 
charlty is manifested by physicians and friends in many of 
these cases ; bat as soon as the organ is made to assume 
ite narural self-poising position, the patient feels thri'ting 
through her system the inspiring sense of relief and she 
is not only willing. but glad to de whatever is required for 
her restoration. Let none be discouraged. We have on 
register hundreds of names to living witnesses of cures, 
where patients were brought on beds after hying for years 
helpless. This treatment, with other auxiliaries used in 


the institnton, gives vitality and force to the funetional 
powers of all the organs, increasing the mental power and 
constivutional strength. In short, it makes the enfeebled 
and deticate into healthy and vigorous men and women. 
It obviates spinal weakness end irritation, in which many 
organic difficulties origmate, and takes a firm, curative 
holt on most chronle diseases. The cool and winter 
months are favorable to a more speedy recovery. Lnstitu- 
tion opea summer and winter. 

« For the saccess of this treatment in various diseases, see 
circular, seat gratia, or treatise on Motorpathy for 25 ecnts, 
containing more fully the hy of numbers of cases 


treated. Address H. HALSTED. M_D., 
Round Hitt Water. 
1 Northampton, Mass. 





_ — — ’ 

“ AFYER MANY YEARS 

observation of the working of your limbs, I 

am compelled to repeat, what I bave already 

expressed in writing, lat ert er in Burcpe 

wer Amerion ts there a» deatrwmert of the 
hind worthy of compar # n with tom. 

1 remain yours, Tuos, D Metres, 
Protessor of Surgery in the Jefferson Medi- 
cal Cotlege, Philadelphia.” 

Sexo ror New litvsteatep Pawracer, 
at 78 Broadway, New York. 

PALMER & CO. 





Wuercer & Wirson’s 
SEWING MACHINES. 
“Beyond all question t4¢ machine.” —ie JUus- 


Ore bow. 
Office, 505 Broadway, New York. 
Send for a Ci cular. 


Hrs Last Worx! 


The late DR. WILLIAM A. ALOOTT left among his 
papers a most remarkable manuserpt, entitled 
FORTY YEasRS8 IN THE WILDERNESS? OF PILL3 

AND POWDERS; 
On, Tax Coerrations axp Conrasstons or an Acrp 
Puvetciax. 

This most interesting, carious, and valuable book will 
be published on Tauxspay, Serr. 1. 

It ts a book for every housebotd and every individas!— 
presenteng for the ben fit of others a wise man's experi- 
ences ans ob<ervations tn the wortd of medicine, illustrated 
with a — poriratt on steel of the venerable and beloved 
author. Ini vol. limo. Price #1. 

Tens of thousands wilt buy and read this bo k—it will 
therefore be a great book for Agents. Applications sould 
be sddressed to 
¥YOWLER AND WELLS, 85 Broadway, New York. 
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Tneee Sucerssrct Booxs. 
BEULAH. By Augusta J. Evana 1 volume, 12mo. 
Price $1 25. 
From the Courier ond Enquirer. 

“ This ix an uncommon book, both in virtue of its origin 
—being from a young ledy in the South, where lhersture 
is not supposed to foursh— and also on account of its own 
intrinate 
pen: note. mach a felicity with which the 
ta’e is wrought out, for the plot ts simple enough from be- 
ginning to end, as for Ie remarkabie tere and sig- 
Ba! Vigor of thought. * * © The plot itself is chiefly 
serviceable as a warp upon which the suMtiest and deepest 
of psychological infloeveces and ex mees are Woven ; 
and this bas been done eith no ordinary sail. The ple- 
tures dialogue and soliloquies are instine 


a y clearness, force, and beauty. From begiening te 


with life, and » 


end, the book is full of thought and feeting—a varied tale » 


of struggte and sacrifice.” 


TEN YEARS OF PREACHER LIFE: or, Cha 
from an Autoblograpsy. By the Rev. W. H. Milburn. 

l volume, 12mo Portrait on Steel. Price $1. 

Prom the Brit: more Chottion Adowate. 

“This is a book thet will be read with the deepest 
interest wherever the Engtish language is a channel of 
sympathy and the medium ef thougyt The first chapter, 
8 few pages, is a volume in toterest and instruct: veness.* 

From the Nw hoille Charch Avvocat . 

“The many and great acts of some men make their his 
tory vatuabte and readable, but this man's life-story is eo 
exquis tely shaped and tolt, it would stand up by itself * 


FROM DAWN TO DAYLIGHT: or, The Simple Story 5 


of a Western Home. 
Price $1. 
From the New Y rk Letoer 
“The Hartford Arning Pres states that Mra Henry 
Ward Beecher is the author of the new book entitied 
* Free Dawn two Daylight.’ 


By a Minister's Wife. 1 volume, 


12mo. 


It ts creating quite a sensation 
in the literary wortd, The letter to * My Dearest Mary,’ of 
the thirty-sixth page, is of Iteeif worth the price of the book, 
the young lover who wrote itevidently had bis ‘eyes and 
ears open’ at the ime he peaned 8." 


For sale by all booksellers. Copies of elther tre above 
sent by mail, pospaid. on receipt of the price. by 
DERBY & JACK-ON, Publishers, 
No. 119 Nassau Street, New York 


A New Ferature.—Tue Scuoot- 
MASTER'S WOOING. The new volume of Lars lave 
TRATED, commencing October 29, @ ill contain a story from 
the pen of one of the bes! Amerivan writers, cautied 

THE SCHOOLMASTER'S WOOLNG 
A Tate or New Ewetanp, 

whieh we bave no hesivation in promisiog our readers 
will be one of the best stories ever wrivten for newspaper 
end entertaining as has been the widety-read 
and far-famed history of the Minister's Wooing, that of the 

Scho Imaster will be not less worth) of public attention. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Mernenist Book Concern, 200 


Mulberry ®treet, New York.—Being in constact receipt of 
inquiries from our brethren, respecting S wieg Ma «snes, 
with requests to reeemm and purchase, we have, in 
con janeben wih ne tady friends, carefully and ther- 
ougtly examined the various machioes of practical value 
for farevy sewing, and find these made by Toe Woaeeten 
ano Wiusow Manvuracteaine Company, '® Broedway, 
New York to fully combine the essentials of a good iu- 
strument, and such as we » confiden ly recommend 
Having seen so favorable results from thelr use, in cur 
own and the househelds of our friends, we are desirous 
that their benefis should be shared by all our brethren, 
aod hence have interested ourselves in their bebaif. 
With best wishes, your brethren 
ABEL ~TEVENS, Tues 
James Prov, J 
Dante. “ tex, 
Davi Teer, 


CaRLrox, 
Pores 

J. Bess. Eowanps, 
W. A. Cox 


Merry’s Museum anp Woop- 
WORTH'S CABINE?P.—Agents wanted to solich sub- 
scriptions for thie well-known Iilustrated Magazine for 
Buys and Girt, The new volome commences with Janu- 
ary number, which will be ready by the 15th of December 
Terms, One Dollar a year. Address 

/. N, STEARNS & ©0., 
1 6 Nassau Street, New York 


Reap Tue Scnootmasrer’s Woo- 
ING io Lore Icucersaren. 
months for One Delar. 

FOWLER AND WELLS 


Two Dollars a year; six 
. New York. 


“ Know thyself.” 

Lectures oN THE Screxce OF 
HUMAN LIFE. By Syivestee Geanau. With a copious 
Index, @ Beoureporeal Sketch. aod a Porirwt of the 
Awhor, A pew cdiuien of this great standard work, pro- 
nounced by the highest authorities in physiviory and 
hygiene one of the best works in the Englxh language. 
Price, p id by rimat watt to any Post-office, #2 

POWLER AND WELLS, 00s Kiroadway, New York. 


A New Fearore.—Tue Scnoor- 


> MASTER'S WOOING. The new volume of Lure Luis 


TRATED, commencing October 1, will ¢ otain 4 stor 
the pen of one of the best American writers, enti 


THE SCHOOLMASTER'S WOOING: 
A Tae or New Everann, 


irom 


orth. It is a book that would de credit to eny ; Se : in _ 


will be one of the best stories ever written for newspaper 
columns; and entertaining a+ has been the widety-read 


) and fer-fame+d history of the Mindster's Wowtng, that of the 


Sehoolmaster wii! net be less Werthy of partic attention. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


A Book for Beerybody who Writes or Tuika, 


Tue Rienr Worpv ww rae Rienr 


PLACE: A New Pocket Dictionary and Reference 

Book ; Embracing Extensive Cotleebons of Synonyma, 

Teehnical Terma, Abbr coms, and Foreign Phrases ; 

Chapters on Writng for the Press, Panctuntion, 

Proo -Reading ; sad other Interesting and Valuable le- 

formation. By the author of “ How to Write,” “ How to 

Talk,” ote., ete 

This comprehensive lithe volume contains the essence 
of three «of fear heavy works condensed tnto a size and 
firm adapting it to the Derk or the Pocket and afforded 
at a price which brings lk withia the reach of all; and no 
one who has cecasiva lo ure Engtieh language, either 
in speaking or writeng, should fell to procure it. We haz- 
ard nothing in pronouncing it »lmost 

IxnDierensasLe To tue Warren avp Sreacen. 
First we have in a compact and reliable shape 
A Dictionary of Syronyme, 
comprising a grea'er nu her of words of similar meaning, 
from which to make choice, than any other collect 
enabling the writer of speaker to select, al a glance, 
The Right Word, 

and say just what he means, and nothing more 
making hw languege M& thoughis as es 
shald his person, and Hlustrating Dean Swift's de finition 
of w yle, 


on less 


“Proren Wonns ty Peoree Pract 
This part alone is well worth the price of ihe 
It is followed by 


A Diet 
carefally compited, and 


whole work 


ary of Teehnical Terms, 


camprising all the more common- 

ly used and rtant technica f the ue Arta, 

Trades, and I sions, many of whieh are ne fr 

the dictiowarics in common use. The want 

lection of words, in a compact and conventent form. has 

long been felt, Appended t the foregoing is an « 
List of Abbreviations, 


containing everyth 
use or understand 


var 
md in 


‘ ‘ 
such a co 


tanybody need have casion lo 
ollection of more than Sov 


Latin, French, Italben, and Span nela- 

tion ; embracing all that are likely to cecer in 

eral reading, and removing 
blocks in the way of 

Tes Unsteaanep ty ree Lavovaces 

The reader woult not think of asking more than this for 

Har a Dottan; but we have given her 

A Chapter on Panctuat 


Hixts on 
Writing for the 
And Instructions tu 
Proeof-Reading, 
with iMestrations of the use of the various characters re- 
quired ip marting proofsheets This instru 
penasatle to all persons who wish to write for the 
Iu short, this work shuld be the 
Pocket and Deck Companion 
or 
Tue 
Tee 
Tus 


one's gen- 


we of the greatest stumb 


n addition, 


Press; 


press 


Tux Evrror; Onator 
Tue CLererMen; 
Tur Lawyne; 
Tue Puvarctian; 
Tux Leowmiaton Tux Stepest 
Tux ComersronDent ; Tux 

PRICE FIFTY 

Sent by mail, to any addres 


FOWLER 


Denares 

Stump SreaKken; 
Tue Teacura 

AND 

IN V RRRATIO NIST 
CENTS 

ipt of the price 
AND WELLA, New Yor 


N freee 


AGENTS WANTED Everywsent 
for * The City of the Great King” — the 
on Jerusalem ever issued ; “ Palestine 
a splendid work on the Holy Land; 
tory of the Conquest of Mex! a truthful but antag 
tie work to Preseott'’s Mexic Bell's “ Carpentr 
Easy.” giving valuable information for bu 
Burns, Bridges, ete. All the above works are universally 
popular and saleable. Heavy discount allowed 

JAMES CHALLEN & SON, Publishers, Philadetphia 
Ove Home, Dayeviire, N. Y., > pt., ov 


Mist uy rb work 

at and Present,” 
Wilson's “New His- 
mack 


ding Houses 


READ THE ScHooLM ASTER Ss Wvo- 
ING in Love Iticereateo 
months for Ove Dollar. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, New York 


Two Dollars a 


year; six 


Tue PuystoLocy or Marri ce 
By Dr. Aieot, Pr kt by math, 88 -ente 
FOWLER AND WELLA, %S Broadway, New York. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


CHEAP AND GOOD MUSIC FOR EVERY ONE 


THE MUSICAL GUEST, 
Originated in 1847, 
BY HENRY <¢ WATSON, 


Tus Proween of Camar Mesto mf Amenrea 


The MUSICAL GUEST is pablished every Wednesday 
and contains tweive large pages of music. Price 10 conta 


The Musical Guest contains 
POPULAR MUSIC 
CLASSICAL MUBIC, 
ORIGINAL A*D SELECTED 
FOR EVERY VOrck AND FOR PIANOPORTE, 
SONGS AND DUETS FOR HOME, 
GLEBS FOR SOCTAL CIRULES, 
PIANO PIBCE* FOR THE SALON 
DANCE MUSIC FOR THE BALL-hooM 
4ND BEAUTIFUL STUDIES FOR PUILA 
The frst and second volumes, now ready fie binding 
contain Gfty-fve Songs in Engtieh. Itaban and Germa 
besides concerted voeal proces and dd fav orhe Fire 
side Songs wither with raiery-rrve Pane 
Potkas, Mezourkas, Varsovlanas, Sebett “ 
Vartanhons 1 Romances by G teehalk, W 
Wallace, Prudent, Helier, Mendelas 
& popular, mel dicus 


NEW 


Int 


&, ete., together with 


and eas 
SET OF 
Price 
Twer 
ar 
where subscriptions ar 
&pecime 


Cents 


pumbers will be sen 
nh postage stamps 
Subseription price, tive Db 


M. BELL & « 


\ New F HOO! 
MASTER yeNe ‘ 
TRATED, © f ey from 


en 


weer 


rPOWL! AND WELI 


rkRATED Montu 


CHALLEN’s ILLUS 


. subscribers and § wew 
y books J . 
TAMES CHALLEN 
, 
Reap THE SCHOOLMA 
ING in I I 
monuthe for One 


Live I “T 


Dollar 


FOWLER AND 


Lire Ieut 


Pictorial Farmity N 


WELL* 


rRATED 


wapaper 


interest and u 


WLEL 


ANT TO 


ImPon’ 


i Fri 


iropean 


! ntinet 
the bes ities for 
1 Wiles 


{ fa 


years been successfully er 
lf ventionha, an juring 
has devoted particular atten 
busine Office will be 
for exa 


neal 


strict ¥ 
charges w » pate sone of 
tlons: inventors may 
f their 
by deseribing th 


prepay the return letter 


Commer 


saa te the nov 


ents mprovemenls, und receive 


r invert t a, and 


ations by r refer 
Patents, of Patent Law, promptly otter 
FUWLER AND WLLL Bros 


no 1O DOG 
IT Tak 


terms are such, ther 
Famity wil t ad 
uars al ss 
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PAID FOR 
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‘A NEw VOLUME, -_ a eaiieewe Whar. -A CHOICE LIBRARY 


A} GRATIS. 

LU S 7 Ra (Wa: will send Peex—or prepaid—by Freer 
Mai. a Catalogue con’aining a lete List of 

€ L 4 all works published at this office, with prices an- 

Ce “Tuinx or Livine.” LD — to any address, on application. } 

\ A. Fi 

ag FB ED 





A LIBERAL PROPOSITION, 





BEES 
ry 
ffi 


{ ehall be lignied 
@, L. Bares. 


{ :! 

{ at r We submit to our en «in 

- terpri patrons the fol- 

hisa43 7 tN a § Slowing, wh which we presume will hud a ready and 

a5ibex 7 ae éF 5} warm re-ponse in more than one heart which beats 

SeasgeTt 43 ga>%~ (quick for the success and ty of the cause 

Sisei beg si her 4 preaper: 

25443055 a *¥ FA orient int happine 

seitdtiy rf! &) The reading of these Jounnaxs, and the various 

Exes => i & £ {works we publish, would in a very short time com- 

sptisga i or pletely revolationize the habits of our , and 

° , {serve to correct innumerable errors in iving and 
eer ‘lay the foundation for Peace, Puewry,and Lore 

‘Lire 


A PIRBPoC Pit, ASS WT RR) t, x Prew ORLA it PAPBR: But read the following offer, to extend from the 


; present time to the Ist of January next 


For the Friends of Progress and their Families For Ten Dollars at One Time 
NOT TO BE EBXCHEIITED.- (We will send Ten Copies of either the Puaevo- 


THE PLAN OF THE PAPER EMBRACES: } Leaic au or Waten-Cuur Jovanars one year, 


. , . ‘ . tand Six Dollars’ worth, at lar il ; 
A Weekly Summary of Passing Events, Foreign, Domestic, Literary, Seien- {°F any teehee of om publication prepaid (ty mail 


tific, and Humanitary, in every Number. Important movements in the Business Wontp carefully | OF express, as we may think best . For list and 

noted. A great variety of interesting miscellaneous intelligence. The news condensed, so as to pre- > ‘prices, see Advertisement 

sent, in a moderate compass, everything which an intelligent family ought to know ; For Twenty Five Dollars 
Mechanics.—New Inventions calculated to save labor, promote comfort, | We will send Twenty-five Jov+waxs one year, and 

abridge suffering, and dignify life, are illustrated and described. Genuine improvement in all depart- } | Furress Doutans’ worth of books as above 

ments of affairs has a firm friend in this Journal For Fifty Dollars at One Time 


? 

Education. — Despite our numberless Schools and Colleges, and the universal } We will sent Fifty Copies of the Jovrwas one 
interest in education, the fact is clear as day, that we are not yet a well-instructed people. Our schools Trt and Poory Deiszces’ worth of becks op 
must be improved and our colleges reformed. This reform, demanded by the times, and by the growing 
importance of our country among the nations of the earth, is one which the editors of Lire In.vs- >) For One Hundred Dollars at one Time 


TRATED are most selicitous to promote We will send Owe Huwpren Cortes of the Jove- 


NALS one year, and Owe Hewprep Dotrars 
How to be Healthy.— With the finest climate and the most glorious country poneg, ef books ! ine 


upon which the sun shines. are we not a nation of invalids? Better health is the first necessity of? LIFE ILLUSTRATED may be included in the 
the people, and it is one of the objects of Lire ILucsrsarep to point out the causes of ill-health, ana jebsee_ stele. W Gairal. nt Sto Benacane pean 
counted as two Journ ars 

Canadian Subscribers must send money to pre 
pay American postage, viz., Six Cents a year for 


each Jounwat, and Twenty four Cents a year for 
This department of Lure Ivuusreatsep has met with universal} Lirr 


approval. We intend it shall sustain and merit its present high position. Reaper. you have the Prorosrtion. Will you 
2 . . . . . . . ; ; 4 i 
General Literature. Sketches, descriptive, historical, and biographical, by \orise? i? Can you not reach the highest 
the best writers; notices of new books and works of art; selections from the best periodicals, home and | r ’ 
foreign ; new ideas, or old ones newly applied, will all contribute to the value and interest of our columns. Tobe ae W TO . man) be . o 
' , . ake t vu Ls in e r 
Iustrations.—What maps are to the geographer, and charts to the naviga-} or free for ‘poe. pm ey ap pes. | 
tor, such are Pictorial Hlustrations to the general reader. It shall be our aim to furnish such as will{every man and woman in your neighborhood. 


interest and instruct our readers, without conveying false impressions or caricaturing humanity. Our pe them the Jouns ars, Ask them to subscribe 
engravings will embrace views of places, persons, and things, from drawings by the best artists, 3 fOr Ome oF for all. If you like, you may share the 


; . e prize with them, or retain it, as remuneration for 
A New Feature.—The Scnootmaster’s Woome. The new volume of Lire} your services in getting up the Club 
: i oh Now we VERILY sevreve there is not a neigh- 
\ n 0 ) one g 
luuusTRaten will contain a story from the pen of one of the best American writers, entitled borhood, a manufacturing ah oompe 
THE SCHOOLMASTER'S WOOING: A Tale of New England, a shop, or a steamboat, in which from one to a 
which we have no hesitation in promising our readers will be one of the best stories ever written for dosen can not be found who would like to subscribe 


; : ., }for one or more of our Jounna.s. 
newspaper columns ; and entertaining as has been the widely-read and far-famed History of the Minis- 7 AND WE DO KNOW there eam * no, not one,” 


the means of regaining and preserving it 
Rural Affairs—A considerable portion of our space is devoted to matter 


designed to promote Agriculture, Horticulture, Fruits, and Rural Affairs generally. Better farming is 
one of the requirements of the age 








AAR AR 


ter's Wooing, that of the Schoolmaster will be not less worthy of public attention. but what would oi ted, yes, greatly bene- 
Finally.—Whatever may tend to Illustrate Life as it passes, whatever may }tet. by readi the valuable works pub- 


. : : ; : _* $lished at this office. =. Meniiie-o. ony dt ths ese 
assist our readers to live wisely, to live happily, or to live long, is comprehended in our plan. We aspire Catalogue. Read it, and “ rny” for a 


to make our paper worthy in every respect of its name; and we have abundant means and facilities for HUNDRED.DOLLAR LIBRARY. 
attaining our object, eowel as an nen a twenty years in pulling popular pertedicnts. Add Fowler and Wells, 

Terms.—We will send Ten Copies, one year, for $10 00—any additional 808 Broadway, New York 
number at the same rate; Five Copies, for $6 00; Three Copies, for $4 00; One Copy, for $2 00 : 
Payment invariably in advance. The paper sent no longer than paid for See, also, Sprcian Iw- Eartorusnr. = Youne Men, IN 
pucemenTs in another column. 


ovedlahte ee bealthfl. pleasant, and 
Canaptan Supscrimens will sénd 26 cents a year additional for U. S. postage. Address, ‘emt by omen the sal: of war Hew 





. - on vain vamsbte § Rooke, canvassing for our a hele a 
KF owLER AND WELLS, En ee oe ee 
308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. “SOWwLE AND WEL 8, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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